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It broke the sleeper’s heavy rest, 
With harsh and threat’ning cry: 

Storm was upon the Jonely sea! 
Storm on the midnight sky ! 


The slumberers started up from sleep, 
Like spectres from their graves ; 

Then—burst a hundred voices forth— 
The waves! the waves! the waves! 


The sttong-built dykes lay overthrown ;— 
Aud on their deadly way, 

Like lions, came the mighty seas, 
Impatient for their prey! 


Like lions, came the mighty seas— 
Oh, vision of despa 

*Mid ruins of their fh 
The blackness of the air. 


Fathers beheld the hast’ning doom, 
With stern, delirious eye: 

Wildly they looked around for help— 
No; help, alas! was nigh. 


Mothers stood trembling with their babes, 


ir !— 
ing homes, 


compiaints, in vain ; 


No arm, but the Almighty arm, 
Might stem that dreadful main ! 


Jesu! it was a fearful hour! 
‘The elemental strife, 

lLowling above the shrieks of death— 
‘The struggling groans for life! 


yo mercy—no relapse—no hope— 

That night—the tempest-tost 

Sayv their paternal homes engulphed ; 
Lost !—oh, for ever lost! 

Again the blessed morning light, 

n the far heavens shone; 

But where the pleasant village stood, 

Swept the dark floods alone ! 


THE CHAMOIS HUNTERS, 


By the same. 
Away to the Alps! 
For the hunters are there, 


In his rock-v 
From valley to 
See! swiftly 


To rouse the chamois, 


aulted lair ; 
mountain, 
they go— 


As the ball from the rile— 
The shaft from the bow. 


Nor chasms, nor glaciers, 
Their firmness dismay ; 


Undaunted the 
Like young 
And the dash o 


H leap, 
eopards at play 7 
f the torrent 


Sounds welcome and dear, 
As the voice of the friend 
‘To the wanderer’s ear. 


‘They reck not 
Of hound or 


the music 
of horn— 


The neigh of the courser— 


The gladnes 


s of morn: 


The blasts of the tempest 
Their dark sinews brace ; 
And the wilder the danger, 


The sweeter 


the chace. 


With spirits as strong 
As their footsteps are light, 


(Jn—onward t 


hey speed, 


In the joy of their might : 
‘Till eve gathers roand them, 


And silent a 
The white sno 
The wild hu 


nd deep— 
w their pillow— 
nters sleep. 


HOOD’S COMIC ANNUAL. 
Epicurean Reminiscences of a Sentimentalist 
: ** My Tables!— Meat it is ; I set it down '— Hamlet. 
{ think it was Spring—but not certain I am— 
When my passion began first to work; 
t | know we were certainly looking for lantb, 
Aud (Be egsbn was over 


for perk, 


LILBRATTRB, SC. | 
FLO 
Ry Charles Steaim, author of a poem on Martin's Fall of Nincrch. 

THE VILLAGE OF SCHEVENINGEN, 
A startling sound by night was heard 
From the Scheveningen coast, 


Like vultures in their clamorous flight, 
Or the trampling of a host. 


| 
| 





"Twas at Christmas, I think, when I met with Miss Chase, 
Yes, for Morris had asked me to dine,— 

And I thought I had never bebeld such a face, 
Orso noble a tarkey and chine. 


Placed close by her side, it made others quite wild, 
With sheer envy to witness my luck, 

Hlow she blushed as I gave her some turtle, and smil‘d 
As Lafterwards offered some duck. 


T looked and I languished, alas, to my cost, 
Through three courses and dishes and meats ; 

Getting Sooper in love—but my heart was quite lost 
When it came to the trifleand sweets! 


With a rent-roll that told of my houses and land, 
To her parents I told my designs— 

And then to herself I presented my hand, 
With a very fine pottle of pines! 


I asked her to have me for weal or for woe, 
And she did not object in the least ;— 

I can’t tell the date—but we married, I know 
Just In time to have game at the feast. 





We went to , it certainly was the sea-side 
Forthe next, the most blessed of morns, 

I remember how fondly I gazed at my bride, 
Sitting down to a plateful of prawns. 


O never may mem'ry lose sight of that year, 
Bat still hallow the time as it ought, 
at season the “ grass” was remarkably dear, 
And the peas ata guinea a quart! 


Bo hapPy like hours, our days seem’d to haste, 
A fond pair, such as poets have drawn, 

So united in heart—so congenial in taste, 
Wo were both of us p to brawn ! 


A long life I looked for of bliss with my bride, 
But then Death—I ne’er dreamt about that ! 

Oh, there's nothing is certain in life, as I cried, 
When my turbot eloped with the cat! 


My deatest took ill at the turn of the year, 
But thé cause no physician could nab ; 

But something it seem’d like cousumption, I fear, 
It was just after supping on crab. 


In vain she was doctor’d, in vain she was dosed, 
Still her strength and her appetite pined ; 

She lost relish for what she bad relish’d the most 
Even salmon she deeply declined! 

For months still I linger’d in hope and in doubt, 
While her form it grew wasted and thin ; 

But the last dying spark of existence went cut, 
As the oysters were just coming in! 


She died, and she left me the eaddest of men ' 





{ 
‘ 
E simultaneously by sea and land; tbat the landsmeu on board 


To indulge in a widower’s moan, 
Oh, I felt all the power of solitude then 


| As I ate my first natives alone! 


But when I beheld Virtue’s friends in their cloaks, 
And with sorrowful crape on their hats, : 

O my grief pour’d a flood! and the out-of-door folks 
Were all crying—I think it was sprats! 


A STRANGE SAIL. 
From the United Service Journal 


Whilst cruising in H. M. Ship Cleopatra, 450 miles to the south- 
ward of the Bermudas, we fell in with a warlike-looking ship, on the 
12th February, 1806; chase was immediately given, and in a short 
time we hove-to along side of her. She was a fine roomy corvette, 
|mounting eighteen or twenty guns, onder American colours, and 
called the “ Leander; her decks were crowded with men, mostly 
}landsmen. The officers of the frigate were rubbing their hands with 
great glee, anticipating a rich prize ; and all were busy in conjecturing 
what she was, and where her destination could be, America being 
neutral at the time: that she was fitted for war there could be no 
question; and it was equally apparent that she was nota national 
ship. From the vague and evasive answers which were given to the 
questions of the boarding officer by those of the Leander, and the ap- 
pearance of saddles and accoutrements for dragoons between decks, 
suspicion began to arise as to the lawfnlness of their intentions, and it 
was supposed that the assumed flag of the United States, which na- 
tion we knew was not numbered among the belligerents, was merely 
a cloak to cover their designs. Some amongst us thought that the 
system of Buccaneering had revived, and that the expedition was des- 
tined against the Spanish ports of South America, by the way, as in 
the olden time, of the Isthmus of Darien: others considered ber as a 
pirate of a new order, who intended to scour the coaste of Spanish 








were tobe employed in that way as “ Horse-marines ;" while the most 
disceruing, though less enthusiastic speculators, soberly thought that 
the expedition, notwithstanding the mystery in which it appeared to 
be involved, was duly authorised by some power. 

Several hours were consumed in endeavonrs to discever by inter- 
rogatories their intentions and destination, but to no purpose. The 
second-lieutenant and a midshipman of the frigate were sent on board 
to examine her migutely, to seurch her holds, and fo find out witat 





| were the conteuts of her cargo: on requesting a light and lantern fot 


| this purpose, the chief officer under the captain, who appeared un 
| active intelligent young wan,” declined compliance, as an accident 
might happen, aad the ship be set on fire: he at last reluc tantly con 
| sented, and said he would himself bring it down. ‘The Mid descended 
| into the lower deck, and was perfectly surprised at the appearance it 
| made ; saddles, bridles, hussar-jackets, sabres, pistols, carbines, cloaks 
| belts, cartridge-boxes, helmets, and other trappings and habilimente 0: 
| war, lay scattered about in every direction. Alter examining every 
| part of this deck, he went into the main-hatch-way to wait for the 
| light; in a short time the officer descended with it, and as the Mid 
i took it from him, be whispered, “Take my advice, and do not re 
move the light from the lantern,” and immediately jamped upon the 
main-deck, ‘The Mid was not at all disposed to lollow the Mate’s ad 
vice, as he considered (under the influence of impressions which had, 
been forced upon our minds from appearances, &c.) it had been gi 
ven merely because he did not wish the cargo to be examined with 
| scrutiny. On taking a glance along the line of hold, the Mid found 
| an entire tier, fore-and-att, of wine-pipes, and as be could not see 
| what was beneath these, be laid himself down at length apon them. 
| and taking the eandie from the lantern, let it down in his hand, as fa 
| as the length of bis arm would admid, between the angle formed by 
the chimes of the casks; this gave him a veew down to the kelson, 
and there d to be three tiers of wine-pipes, and nothing else - 
whilst making sere of this, by removing from side to side of the veg 
sel, and as far forward and alt as he could go, his attention was ar 
rested by a confusion upon deck ; he was shortly afterwards called by 
name, aud requested by the Mate te come upon deck. On going up 
he met Lieut. L——, who informed bim that, in consequenee of his 
having taken the candle out of the lantern, and lowered it between 
the casks, the officers of the ship had beeame alarmed, and disclosed 
a part of their secret; which was, that most of the casks contained 
ganpowder! This article being contraband, the Captain of the ship. 
of course, could yol.be expected, except in a exse of necessity, to 
| make a gratuitous corfession; the necessity, however, seemed very 
} apparent, as a spark from t cnndie lodgin apon the chips and straw 
which lay at the bettom of the hold, would have set fire to the shtp, 
and blown her up, and thus all their hopes of glory and gold would 
| have ended “ in smoke!" 
Our Lieutenant, (a nephew of Earl L——,) an accomplished, ho- 
nourable, and most worthy young officer, in the mean time, had been 
| eudeavouring to sift out from the Captain, officers and passengers, the 
destination ef the armament, as it now clearly appeared that besides 
| the crew, there were many soldiers on board, and a fat elderly gentle 
| man who was styled “‘General;” but as no farther information could 
be obtained, and the Commander pertinaciously refused to give a safir- 
| factory account of his vessel, thé (captain of the frigate sent to inform 
| him that it was his intention to conduct him to the Admiral at Bermn- 
| da. Upon this intimation, the old gentleman who was styled “ Gene- 
ral,” requested permission to go on board the Cleopatra, to commune 
; with her commander; this was instantly grauted, and he was taken on 
board iu the frigate’s boat. He wasa fleshy, swarthy, man, about five 
| feet eight or nine inches in height, without the slightest air militaire 
about him; had I been asked his profession and nation, I certainly 
should have said he was a Frence traifteur; to have taken him for « 
| soldier and a Spaniard, J never should, so likely are we to be deceived 
in our Opinions, ‘The old gentleman had some difficulty to get up the 
| ship's side, but he disdained assistance, and trivial as this circumstance 
was, it served to show that there was energy in the mind, whatever 
want of it may bave appeared in the outward semblance of the pa- 
triotic leader. On observing a young midshipman steering the boat, 
he remarked that it was no wonder that the British were so sa rto 
other nations at sea, when they enter at so early an age on their pro 
fessional duties. 

The officers of the frigate were sanguine in their hopes that the ship 
would be sent in, and prove a valuable prize, and there is little doubt 
that had she been detained for adjudication, ber condemnation would 
have followed, although it is more than probable she would have been 
released ; but whether, ander snch peculiar circumstances, the Govern- 
ment at home would have paid her value as prize-money to the cap- 
tors, is a question I cannot resolve; however, this expectation of the 
officers, after the lapse of a few hours, was completely set aside: the 
old *' General” was conveyed back to his ship, and in a short time we 
mutually separated. It sieowusde appeared that the old gentleman 
was no other personage than the celebrated Gen. Miranda, and that 
this expedition (of whieh the Leander was the herald) was the firs: 
undertaken in the cause of South American independence, and had 
been fitted out in the United States of North America, to act agnins 
the Caraccas; he was himself « native of that part of the continent, 
but had been a general in the French Republican service. Our Go- 
vernment, it appeared, countenanced and encouraged this expedition : 
the General is said to have laid a letter from the Right Hon. William 
Pitt to himself on the subject, before the Captain of this frigate, and 
this, according to the report on board, was the reason of his vessel nof 
having been detained by the Cleopatra. The General's expeditian 
as might have been anticipated, from the motley band who served 
under him, was unsuccessful, and he ultimately perished by treachery ; 
nevertbeless, it roused the sinmbering spirit of revolt thoughont Spap- 
ish America, and which, after a severe struggle, has beem crowned 





* This gentleman's name was Sullivan; be was the son of a mer- 
chant (a native of Ireland) of Boston, in New England. The love of 
enterprise had led him to embark with Miranda, and in this unfortu- 
nate expedition he was taken prisoner, and condemned to the mines 
It is singular that the mid above spoken of, happened to be om board 
the vessel of war whtch received Mr. 8. off Carthegena, when ite eg- 
| caped from prison, 
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with sactess; but, I believe, the name of Gen. Miranda is forgotten 
ly hie conntrymen, who, most certainly, owe his memory some tribute 
for his having been, as it were, the directing spirit towards their 
emancipation, 

In the Cleopatra daring a dark night, we enme up unexpectedly 
alongside of a large ship, which being hailed, answered “ Mark Anto- 
ny;"' she, in ber turn, asked “ What ship?” and the response was 
“Cleopatra.” This is one of those eehteldoncee often met with in the 
events of the world. A similar one occurred at a British port about 
two years ago, in the arrival, on the 1#th of June, of the ships Welling- 
ton and Waterloo. Axroxto Circo. 





—- 
THE HOLY CHILD. ; 
From the Winter Rhapsody in Blackirood's Magazine. 

| We make to-day another extract from this beantiful Rhapsody. } 

‘There is a charm in the sudden and total disappearance even of the 
rasey green. All the old “ familiar faces” of nature are for a while 
vut of sight, and out of mind. That white silence shed by heaven 
over earth carries with it, far and wide, the pure peace of another re- 
“ion—al most another life. No image is there to tell of this restless 
ind noisy world, The cheerfulness of reality kindles up our reverie 
ere it becomes a dream; and we are glad to feel our whole being com- 
plexioned by the passionless repose. if we think at all of human life, 
it is only of the young, the fair, and the innocent.“ Pure as snow, 
are words then felt to be most holy, as the image of some beautiful and 
beloved being comes and goes before our pt aly from a far 
distance in this our living world, or from a distance—far, far, farther 
-till—in the world beyond the grave—the image of virgin growing up 
sinlessly to womanhood among her parents’ prayers, or of some spi rit- 
ual creature who expired long ago, and carried with her her native 

inocence unstained to heaven 

Such Spiritual Creature—too spiritual long to sojourn below the 

«kies—wert Thou—whose rising and whose setting—both most star- 
like—brightened at once all thy native vale, and at once left it in dark- 
ness. ‘Thy name has long slept in our heart—and there let it sleep un- 
breathed—even as, when we are dreaming our way through some soli- 
tary place, without speaking we bless the beauty of some sweet wild- 
flower, pensively smiling to us through the snow ! : 

The Sabbath returns on which, in the little kirk among the hills, we 
aw the baptised. Then comes a wavering glimmer of seven sweet 
years, that to ‘Thee, in all their varieties, were but as one delightful 
yeason, one blessed life—and, finally, that other Sabbath, on which, at 
thy own dying request—between services thou wert buried! 

how mysterious are all thy ways and workings, O gracious Nature ! 

"Thou who art but a name given by our souls, seeing and hearing 
through the senses, to the Being in whom all things are and have life! 
Ure two years old, she, whose dream is now with us, all over the small 
sylvan world, that beheld the revelation, how evanescent! offher pure 
existence—was called the “ Holy Child!” The taint of sin—inherited 
{rom those who disobey ed in Paradise—seemed from her fair clay to 
have been washed out at the baptismal font, and by her first infantine 
tears. So pious people almost believed, looking on her so unlike all 
other children, in the serenity of that habitual smile that clothed the 
creature's countenance with a wondrous beauty, at an age when on 
other infants is but faintly seen the dawn of reason, and their eyes 
look happy, just like, the thoughtless flowers. So unlike all other 
children—but unlike only because sooner than they—she seemed to 
have had given to her—even in the communion of the cradle --an in- 
timation of the being and the providence of God. Sooner, surely, 
than through any other clay that ever enshrouded immortal spirit, 
dawned the light of reason and of religion on the face of the “ Holy 
Child.” 

Her lisping language was sprinkled with words alien from common 
childhood’s uncertain speech, that murmurs only when indigent nature 
prompts ;—and her own parents wondered whenee they came in her 
‘implicity, when first they looked upon her kneeling in an unbidden 
prayer. As one ntild week of vernal sunshine ¢overs the braes with 

rimroses, so shone with fair and fragrant feelings—anfoldeéd, ere they 

new, before her parents’ eyes—the divine vature of her who, for a 
season, was lent to them from the skies. She Jearmed do read out of 
the Bible—almost without any teaching—they knew not how—just by 
looking gladly on the words, even as she lookedon the pretty daisies 
on the green—till their meanings stole insensibly into ber soul, and 
the sweet syllables, succeeding each other on the blessed page, were 
all united by the memories her heart had been treasuring every hour 
that her father or her mother had read aloud in her hearing from the 
Book of Life. “ Suffer little children to come unto me and forbid 
them not, for of such is the kingdom of Heavea"—how wept her pa- 
rents, as these the most affecting of our Savioar’s words dropt silver- 
sweet from her lips, and continued in her upward eyes among the 
swimming tears! 

Be not incredulous of this dawn of reason, wonderful as it may 
seem to you, so soon becoming morn—almost perfect daylight— 
with the “Holy Child.” Many such miracles are set before us— 
but we recognise them not, or pass them by, with a word or a 
smile of short surprise. low leaps the baby in its mother's arms, 
when the mysterious charm of music thrills through its little 
brain! And how learns it to modulate its teeble voice, unable 
yet to articulate, to the melodies that bring forth all round its 
eyes a delighted smile! Who knows what then may be the thoughts 
and feelings of the infant awakened to the sense of a new worid, alive 
through all its being to sounds that haply glide past our ears, unmean- 
ing as the breath of the common air! Thus have mere infants some- 
times been seen inspired by music, till like small genii they warbled 
spell-strains of their own, powerful to sadden and subdue our hearts. 





She Albion. 





cots sprinkled all over the parish, and all high over head sailing away 
at evening, laden and wearied, to their straw-roofed skeps in many a 
hamlet garden. The leaf of every tree, shrub, and plant, she knew 
familiarly and lovingly in its own characteristic beauty ; and was 
loath to shake one dew drop from the sweetbrier-rose. And well she 
knew that all nature loved her in return—that they were dear to each 
other in their innocenee—and that the very sunshine, in motion or in 
rest, oY ready to come at the bidding of her smiles. Skilful those 
small White hands of hers among the reeds and rushes and osiers—and 
many a pretty flower-basket grew beneath their touch, her parents 
wondering on their return home to see the handiwork of one who was 
never idle in her happiness. ‘Thus early—ere yet but five years old— 
did she earn her mite for the sustenance of her own beautiful life! 
The russet garb she wore she herself had won—and thus Poverty, at 
the dour of that hut, became even like a Guardian Angel, with the 
lineaments of heaven on her brow, and the quietude of heaven be- 
neath her feet. 
But these were but ner lonely pastimes, or gentle task-work self- 
imposed among her pastimes; and itself, the sweetest of them all, in- 
spired by asense of duty, that still brings with it its own delight—and 
hallowed by religion, that evenin the mostadverse lot changes slavery 
into freedom—till the heart, insensible to the bonds of necessity, sings 
aloud for joy. The life within the life of the “ Holy Child,” apart 
from even such innocent employments as these, and from such recrea- 
tions as innocent, among the shadows and the sunshine of those sylvan 
haunts, was passed, let us fear not to say the truth, wondrous as such 
worship was in one so very young—was passed in the worship of 
God; aud her parents—though sometimes even saddened to see such 
piety in a small creature like her, and afraid, in their exceeding love, 
that it betokened an early removal from this world of one too perfectly 
pure ever to be touched by its sins and sorrows—forbore, in an awful 
pity, ever to remove the Bible from her knees, as she would sit with it 
there, not at morning and at evening only, or all the Sabbath long as 
soon as they returned from the kirk, but often through all the hours of 
the longest and sunniest week-days, when there was nothing to hinder 
her from going up to the hill side, or down to the little village, to play 


with the other children, always too happy when she appeared—nothing 
to hinder her but the voice she heard speaking in that Book, and the 


hallelujahs that, at the turning over of each blessed page, came upon 
the ear of the “ Holy Child” from white-robed saints all kneeling be- 


fore bis throne in heaven! 

Her life seemed to be the same in sleep. Often at midnight, by the 
light of the moon shining in upon her little bed beside theirs, her pa- 
rents leaned over her face, diviver in dreams, and wept as she wept, 
her lips all the while murmuring, in broken sentences of prayer, the 
name of Him who died for us all. But plenteous as were her peniten- 
tial tears—penitential, in the holy humbleness of her stainless spirit, 
over thoughts that had never left a dimming breath on its purity, _ 
that seemed, in those strange visitings, to be haunting her as the sha- 
dows of sins—soon were they all dried up in the lustre of her return- 
ing smiles! Waking, her voice inthe kirk was the sweetest among 
many sweet, as all the young singers, and she the youngest far, sat 
together by themselves, and within the congregational music of the 
psalm, up-lifted a silvery strain that sounded like the very spirit of the 
whole, even like angelic harmony blent with a mortal song. But 
sleeping, still more sweetly sang the “ Holy Child; and then, too, in 
some diviner inspiration than ever was granted to it while awake, her 
soul composed its own hymns, and set the simple scriptural words to 
its own mysterious music—the tunes she loved best gliding into one 
another, without once ever marring the melody, with pathetic touches 
interposed never heard before, and never more to be renewed! For 
each dream had its own breathing, and many-visioned did then seem 
to be the sinless creature's sleep ! 

The love that was borne for her, all over the hill-region, and beyond 
its circling clouds, was almost such as mortal creatures might be 
thought to feel for some existence that had visibly come from heaven ! 
yet all who looked on her, saw that she, like themselves, was mortal, 
and many an eye was wet, the heart wist not why, to hear such wis- 
dom falling from her lips; for dimly did it prognosticate, that as short 
as bright would be her walk from the cradle to the grave. And thus 
for the “ Holy Child” wastheir love elevated by awe, and saddened 
by pity—and as by herself she passed pensively by their dwellings, 
the same eyes that smiled on her presence, on her disappearance 
wept ! 

ot in vain for others—and for herself, oh! what great gain !—for 
these few years on earth, did that pure spirit ponder on the word of 
God! Other children became pious from their delight in her piety— 
fur she was simple among the simplest of them all, and walked with 
them hand in hand, nor spurned companionship with any one that was 
good. But all grew good by being with her—and parents had bat to 
whisper her name—and in a moment the passionate sob was hushed 
—the lowering brow lighted—and the household in peace. Older 
hearts owned the power of the piety, so far surpassing heir thoughts; 
and time-hardened sinners, it is said, when looking and listening to the 
“ Holy Child,” knew the errors of their ways, and returned to the right 
path, as at a voice from heaven. 

Bright was her seventh sammer—the brightest, so the aged said, that 
had ever, in man’s memory, shone over Scotland. One long, still, 
sunny, blue day followed another, and in the rainless weatber, though 
the dews kept green the hills, the song of the streams was low. But 

aler and paler, in sunlight and moonlight, became the sweet face that 
ad been always pale; and the voice that had been always something 
mournful, breathed lower and sadder still from the too perfect white- 
ness of her breast. No need—no fear—to tell her she was about to die ! 








So, too, have inant eyes been so charmed by the rainbow irradiating | 
the earth, that almost infant hands have been tanght, as if by inspira- | 
tion, the power to paint in finest colours, and to imitate with a won- | 
drous art, the skies so beautiful to the quick-awakened spirit of delight. | 
What knowledge have not some children acquired, and gone down | 
scholars to their small untimely graves! Knowing that such things | 
have been—are—and will be—why art thou incredulous of the divine | 
expansion of soul—so soon understanding the things that are divine— 
in the “ Holy Child?” 

Thus grew she in the eye of God, day by day waxing wiser and | 
wiser in the knowledge that tends towards the skies, and as if some 
angel visitant were nightly with her in her dreams, awakening every | 
morn with a new dream of thought that brought with it a gift of more | 
comprehensive speech. Yet merry she was at times with her com- | 

vanions among the woods and braes, though while they all were laugh- 

ing, she only smiled; and the passing traveller, who might pause a 
moment to bless the sweet creatures in their play, could not but single 
out one face among the many fair, so pensive in its paleness, a face to 
be remembered, coming from afar, ike a mournful thought upon the 
hour of joy' 

Sister or brother of her own had she pyone—~and often both her pa- 
rents—who lived in a hut by itself wp among the mossy stumps of the 
old decayed forest—had to leave her alone—sometimes even all the 
day long from morning Ull night. Bat she no more wearied in her 

olitariness than does the wren in the wood. All the flowers were 
her friends—all the birds. The linnet ceased not his song for her, 
though her footsteps wandered into the green glade among the yellow 
room, almost within reach of the spray from which he poured his 
melody—the quiet eyes of his mate feared ber not when her garments 
almost touched the bush where she brooded on her young. Shyest of 





the winged sylvans, the cushat clapped not her wings away on the soft | 


appreach of her harmless footsteps to the pine that concealed her slera- 
der nest. Asif blewn from heaven, deseended round her path the 


showers of the painted butterflies, to feed, sleen, or die—undisturbed } 


vy her—upon the wild fowers—with wings, when motionless, undis- 
vevishable from the bl¢ssoms. And well she loved fhe brawn, bus 


Sweet whispers had sung it to her in her sleep—and waking she knew 
it inthe a of the piteous skies. But she spoke not to her parents of 
death more than she had often done—and never of Ler own. Only 
she seemed to love them with a more exceeding love—and was readier, 
even sometimes when no one was speaking, with a few drops of tears. 
Sometimes she disappeared—nor, when sought for, was found inthe 
woods about the hut. And one day the mystery was cleared, fora 
shepherd saw her sitting by herself on a grassy mound in a nook ofthe 
small solitary kirkyard, miles off among the hills, so lost in reading 
the Bible, that shadow or souud of his feet awoke her not; and, igno- 


| rant of his presence, she knelt down and prayed—for a while weeping 


bitterly—but soon comforted by a heavy calm—that her sins might be 
forgiven her! 

One Sabbath evening, soon after, as 
rents atthe door of their hut. looking first fora long while on their 
faces, and then for along while on the sky, though it was not yet the 
stated hour of worship, she suddenly knelt down, and leaning on their 
kuees, with hands clasped more fervently than her wont, she broke forth 
into tremulous singing of that hymn, which from her lips they now ne- 
ver heard without unendurable tears : , 

“The hour of my departure’s come, 
I hear the voice that calls me home; 
At last, O Lord! let trouble cease, 
And let thy servant die in peace !”" 


she was sitting beside her pa- 


They carried her fainting to her little bed, and uttered not a word to 
one another till she revived. The shock was sudden, but not unex- 
pected, and they knew now thatthe hand of death was upon her, al- 
though ker eyes soon became brighter and brighter, they thor 


ight, than 
“ee Bs. doa ; . Ate 
we vy had ever been before But forehead, cheeks, lips, neck. and 
react - 1 : } : : 
) Sreast, were allas white, and, to the quivering hands that touched the m, 
almost as cold, as snow 


Inefable was the bliss in those radiant eves: 
| but the breath of words was froz: n, and that hymn was almost her | “ 
| farewell Some few words she spake—and named the hour and dav 
she wished to be buried. Her lips could then just faintly return the 

kiss and no more—a film came over the now dim blue of her e 
lthe father litre ¢ er hres i then the ; ' 


eves— 
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Sed tal teed ee 


blameless bees, come thither for the boney-dews from a hundred |and leaned her ear to the unbreathin 


with its lifelike smile; but a sudden So her J acta 


den stillness, most dread ri i 
ie ant ceeeeee ful both, convinced their unbe 
All the parish, it may be said, attend ral—f, 
away from the kirk that Sebbeih though Sone rene staid 
| join in the Psalm. ‘The little grave was soon filled u wag enable to 
| ly knew that the turf had been disturbed beneath which ane yen bes 
jalternoon service consisted but of a prayer—for he =i : lay. The 
had loved her with love unspeakable—and though an old created. 
man, all the time he prayed he wept. In the sobbing kirk Ba taired 
| were sitting—but no one looked at them—and when the ¢ rents 
| rose to go, there they remained sitting—and an hour afterwe ee 
out again into the open air, and parting with their pasto rds, cam 
| walked away to their hut, overshadowed with the blessin at the rate 
| sand prayers! ming Of @ thoy 
And did her parents, soon after she was buried, die 
or pine away cisconsolately to their graves? ‘bi 
who were Christians indeed, could be wilt of out set 
Lord giveth, and the Lord taketh away—blessed be the — 
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Lord!” were the first words they had spoke by 
many, many long years of weal or woe, duly 
these same blessed words did they utter when on their knees might 
jin prayer—and many a thousand times besides, when they ® peether 
| she in her silent hut, and he on the hill—neither of them . 
in their solitude, though never again, perhaps, was his coy eae? . 
cheerful as of yore—and though often suddenly amidst — o 
shine, her eyes were seen to overflow ! Happy had they bee hee, 
mortal beings ever can be happy—during many pleasant yea ag 
ded life before she had been born, And happy were —. of wed 
verge of old age—after she had here ceased to be! Their hada 
indeed been an idle book—the Bible that belonged to « the Ho} +A 
—and idle all their kirk-goings with “ the Holy Child,” th ; > 
Sabbath-calm—had those intermediate seven years not left a ~ hen 
bliss behind them, triumphant over death and the grave | ee 


. —- 
REMINISCENCES OF A SUBALTERN 
’ Retreat from Santarem—Battle of Fuentes de Onore ; 

The retreat of the French army from Portugal commenced on {} 
night of the 5th of March 1811, and was marked by acts more sm 
to a horde of barbarians than a European army. 

On the fact being ascertained at our head-quarters, we were py: ; 

heirtrack. whic ’ 0 P ’ put in 
theirtrack, which, when onceffound, it would have beena difficult ma: 
ter to lose; the whole country through which they passed bein tp 

extent of burning ruins. Not atown, nota village, and unk a 
tage escaped the general conflagration. The beautiful town o ach 
was left a heap of ruins; Pombal shared the same fate, and the ms. ie 
ficent convent of Alcobaca was burned to the ground; two of the 
finest organs in Europe were destroyed by this wanton act, and a cen 
tary will be insufficient to repair the evils which a few months inflicte, 
on this unfortunate country. a 

Some marauders, who left their respective columns to explore thos: 
parts of the country, which from their mountainous and rocky situatio: 
ates ams enpee for an army encumbered with baggage and cannon. 
surprised the unfortunate peasantry in those retreats which they had 
hitherto considered secure, and not only plundered them of their litt\> 
remnant of provisions, but massacred all those whe attempted to defend 
their property. The whole country consequently, with but few excep. 
tions, fell a prey to the fugitives of this ill-fated expedition, who P 
their turn, suffered from the system of retaliation whieh was practise i 
by the people whenever an opportunity offered itself. 

Scenes of the most revolting nature were the natural attendants ou 
such a barbarous mode of warfare, and scarcely a league was traversed 
by our army, in its advance, without our eyes being shocked by some 
frightful spectacle. The French army were doubtless much exaspe- 
rated against the Portuguese nation, in consequence of the manner in 
which they destroyed what would have contributed to the comforts of 
the former, who had been half-starved for six months in consequence 
of this conduct on the part of the people, and now, after so many priva- 
lions, having along retreat before them, with a scanty allowance o! 
provisions in their havresacks, it is more to be lamented than wondered 
at, that the march of the French troops was accompanied by many 
circumstances which were disgraceful to them. E 

On the 9th of March our advanced-guard came up with the rear o{ 
the enemy, commanded by Marshal Ney, in the neighbourhood o; 
Pombal ; the light division was warmly engaged, and some charges o{ 
cavalry took place on the high ground near the castle ; but the infantry 
of our division (the third) arrived too late to support the light, and no 
decisive result was the consequence. 

Massena continued his retreat that night and next day; but on the 
I}th we found him posted on arising ground near the village of Redin 
ha; our army formed in line on the plain, and an action dum con 
sequence was expected; but the French Marshal was so pressed in 
front, while his left was vigorously attacked, that it wes not with 
out sustaining a severe loss he effected his passage across the river 
Redinha. 

On the 15th we surprised their covering division while in the act 0! 
cooking near the village of Foz d’Arouce ; they retreated in the great 
est hurry, leaving several camp kettles full of meat behind them. As 
we approached the town, the road leading to it was covered with 
number of hoises, mules, and asses, all maimed; but the most disgust. 
ing sight was about fifty of the asses floundering in the mud, some wit! 
their throats half cut, while others were barbarously houghed, or other. 
wise injured. What the object of this proceeding meant I never coal 
guess; the poor brutes could have been of no use to us, or indeed any 
one else, as I believe they were unable to have travelled anothe: 
league; the meagre appearance of those creatures, with their back- 
bones and hips protruding through their hides, and their mangled and 
bleeding throats produced a general feeling of disgust and commisers 
tion. 

The village of Foz d’Arouce was warmly contested, and more then 
once taken and retaken. Night put a stop to this affair, in which ¥e 
sustained a loss of about four bundred men; the enemy lost nearly « 
thousand hors de combat ; and, as usual, taking advantage of the nigh 
and the numerous incidents which a retreating army possesses throu: 
such a country as Portugal—and commanded by an officer of such e1- 
perience and ability as Marshal Ney—continued their retreat upe® 
Guarda, having destroyed the bridge on the river Ceira as they retiree. 

The army did not lose any officer of rank in the affair of Fos 
d’Arouce, but the service sustained a loss in Lieut. Heppensttl —* 
| young man, who, had be lived, would have been an orgament (08 oe 
| tession for which Nature seemed to have destined him. He was knov r 
| to be one of the bravest men in the army, but on this occasion vent 
| spirits deserted him. He moved along silent, inattentive. an 
| stracted—a brisk firing in our front soon roused bis wonted omer 
jand he advanced with his men apparently cheerful as ever: ty 
| to a brother officer he said, “ You will laugh at what [ am going 0%) 
you know I am not afraid to die, but I have a certain feeling that vd 
race is pearly run.” “ You jest,” said his friend. “ No, I ery ‘ a 
the reply ; they shook hands, the light troops advanced, and i" ® 
minutes the brave Heppenstal was a corpse. His presentimes this 
too just, and though I had heard of instances of the kind a t 
was the first that came under my immediate observation. vient ~ 
the spot where he lay ; he was bleeding profusely ; his breast a 
trated by two bullets, and a third passed through his foreb fulfil the 
death was singular, and it appeared as if he were resoly ed to! as 
destiny that he had marked out for himself. Our light troops 6" . 
dually retreating on their reinfarcements, and were within a ue to 
f the columns of infantry; his meo repeatedly called out 10 ol 
retire with the rest. but he, either not 
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hearing, or not attending to ¥"* 


: b oe . yt dest” 
| they said, remained, with his back against a pine-tree, deating & 
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. ere ol the tree where he so gallantly lost his life, 
jim in it without form or ceremony. : ' 

Nothing particalar occurred after the action of Foz d'Arouce, until 

_arrivaiat Guarda ; es usual, we met with groups of murdered pea- 
_—" and of French soldiers. At the entrance of a cave, amidst 
wn) eck? mountains, lay an old man, a woman, and two young men, 
ail dead. ‘This cave, no doubt, had served them as an asylum the pre- 

ding Winter, and appearances warranted the supposition that these 
> - creatures, in a vain effort to save their little store of provisions, 

| yietims to the ferocity of their murderers. ‘The clothes of the two 
- ag peasants were torn to atoms, and bore ample testimony that they 
ered jose their lives without a struggle to preserve them; the hanas 
pnt were dreadfully mangled, as it in a last effort to save his lile he 
pad grasped the sword which ullimately dispatched him: beside hira 
jay lis companion, his brother perbaps, covered with wounds ; and a 
jjtle to the right was the old man. He lay on his back with bis breast) 
hare; two large gashes were over his heart, and the back part of his 
head was beaten to pieces. Near him lay an old rusty bayonet fixed | 
9 2 pole, which formerly served as a goad for oxen, and one of his 
grasped a bunch of hair, torn, no doubt, from the head of the as- 
asin; his old woman was.in all probabilty strangled, as no wound 
appeared on her body. . 
At some distance from this spot were two French soldiers of the 14th 
s the line-—their appearance was frighttul. They had been wounded 
wy ouradvance, and their companions either being too much occupied 
in providing tor their own satety to think of them, or, their situation 
yeing too hopeless to entertain any idea of their surviving, ‘dey were 
abandoned to the fury of the peasants, who invariably dodged on the 
fauks or in the rear of our troops. These poor wretches were sur- 
wounded by half a dozen Portuguese, who, after having plandered 
them, were taking that horrible vengeance too common during this | 
outest. On the approach of onr men they dispersed, but, as we pass- | 
ed on, we could perceive them returning like vultures that have been 
eared away from their prey for the moment, but who return to it 
grain with redoubled voraciousness. Both the Frenchmen were alive, 
ond entreated us to put an end to their sufferings. I thought it would | 
have been humane to do so, but Napoleon and Jaffa flashed across me, | 
andl tarned away from the spot. 

uring the entire of those operations. which lasted two or three and | 
twenty days, the events which took place, save those I mention, are not} 
worth recording. The light division, so celebrated even at this early 
neriod of the war, was ever in advance; it had almost all the fighting 
as wellas the fag; while ours ( the third) had plenty of fag but scarce- 
lyany fighting. The army, however, soon afterwards styled us “ the 
izhting division,” a title we never forfeited, for from our first forma- 
Jon as a division until the peace of 1814, that is to say five years, du- 
ring Which period we fought six general battles, stormed two towns, 
nd were engaged in numberless minor combats, we never sustained a! 
reverse. 

On the 30th of March, Gen, Picton arrived before Guarda; his ap- 


Pressed as we were for time, we dug bim a deep grave 
and we laid 


hands 


proach to that town was not only unperceived, bat seemed unexpected, | 


having advanced to within two gun-shots of the town without meeting | 
. vidette. Such conduct on the part of the French General was not | 
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weakness of the position, Marshal Massena, with that impetuosity 


| Which bad formerly characterised him, ordered the village of Fuentes 


de Onore to be carried; and to make his success certain, the entire of 
the sixth corps was employed in the attack. The town was ut this 
time occupied by some of our first division, consisting of the Highland 
regiments, supported by others of the line, and the light companies o° 
the first and third division, commanded by Major Dick, of the 42nd 
Highlanders, and Colonel Williems, of the GUth. The village was 
taken and re-taken several times, and nieht found both armies occu- 
pying each a part. 

Massena perceiving that the obstacles opposed to his carrying this 
point, which he considered the key of our position, were too great for 
him to surmonnt, employed himself the entire of the 4th in reconnoi- 
tering our line, and in making preparations for the battle which was to 
take place the following day. On our side we were not inactive: the 
avenues leading to Posobello and Fuentes were barricaded in the best 
manner the motnent would allow ; temporary fences were constructed 
at the heads of the different streets, and trenches dug here and there, 
as a protection against the impetuous attacks expected from the cavalry 
of Gen. Mont Brun. We jay down to rest, perfectly assured that 
every necessary precaution had been taken by our General; and as 
to the result of the Latte, we looked upon that as certain, a series of 
engagements with the enemy having taught us to estimate our own 
prowess; ard being a good desl overeome with the heat of the 
weather, we lay down to rest, and slept soundly 

Day had scarcely dawned, when the rear of artillery and musketry 
announced the attack of Fuentes de Onore and Posobello. Five thou- 
sand men filled the latter village, and after a desperate conflict carried 
it with the Dayonet. Gen. Mont Brun at the head of the French 
cavalry, vigorously attacked the right of our army; buat be was re- 
ceived with much steadiness by our seventh division, which, though 
it fought in line, repulsed the efforts made to break it, and drove back 
the cavalry in contusion. The light troops, immediately in front of 
the first and third divisions, were in like manner charged by bodies of 
the enemy’s horse, but by mancuvres well executed, in proper time, 
these attacks were rendered as fruitless as the main one against the 
right of ourarmy. The officer who commanded this advance, either 
too much elated with his success, or holding the efferts of the enemy 
in too light a point of view, unfortunately extended his men once 
more to the distance at which light troops usually fight; the conse- 
quence was fatal. The enemy, though defeated in his principal at- 
tack, was still powerful as a minor antagonist; and seeing the impossi- 
bility of success against the main body, redoubled his efforts against 
those which were detached; accordingly he charged with impetuosity 
the troops most exposed, amongst whom were those I have been de- 
scribing: the bugle sounded to close, but whether to the centre, right, 
or left. [ know not; certain it is, however, that the men attempted to 
close to the right, when to the centre would have been more desirable, 
aud before they could complete their movement, the French cavalry 
were mixed with them. 

Our division was posted on the high ground just above this plain ; 
a small rugged ravine separated us from our comrades; but although 
the distance between us was short, we were, in effect, as far from them 
as if we were placed upon the rock of Lisbon: we felt much for their 


ouly culpable in the extreme, bat show ed the greatest presumption and! situation, but could not afford them the least assistance, and we saw 
conlidence, because, had we a brigade of guns with us, and a few hun-| them rode down and cut to pieces, without being able to rescue them, 
dred cavalry, the five thousand men that occupied Guarda would have | or even discharge one musket in their defence. 


heen forced to lay down their arms. Fortunately for them, we had 


Our heavy horse and 16th Light Dragoons execyted some brilliant 


neither the one nor the other; and instead of being in a condition to) charges, in each of which they overthrew the French cavalry. An 
ittack the town, we had the mortification to witness the French getting | officer of onr staff, who led on one of those attacks, unhorsed, and 
wut of it, bag and baggage, as quick as they could. ‘The scene of con-! made prisoner Colonel La Motte, of the 16th French Chasseurs; but 


fusion that the streets presented was great; infantry, artillery, and bag- 
gage, nen, women, and children, all mixed pell-mell together, hurry- 
ing to the high road leading to Sabugal. Our cavalry came up short 1 
after the enemy had evacuated the place, but too late to do much good. 
Some prisoners and baggage, and a few head of cattle, were captured ; 
and we teok ap our quarters in the town for the night. 

On the 3d of April we again, and for the last time in Portugal, en- 
countered the enemy at Sabugal. The light division had a gallant af- 
iait with the.¢orps of Gen. Reynier. aud, though greatly outnumbeted, 
they not only succeeded in forcing the position, but captured a howit- 
zer and several prisoners: the third division soon after reached the 


cround, and its leading battalions, especially the 5th regiment, had de- | 


ployed, and; having thrown in a heavy fire, were advancing with the 
bayonet, when a violent hail-storm came on, and completely hid the 
wo armies from each other. Reynier hurried his divisions off the 
field, and this unlooked-for event snatched a brilliant exploit from us, 
as the total overthrow of this corps would have beenin all probability 
the résult. 

The French suffered severely, but they never fought better; so ra- 
pidly did they fire, that instead of returning their ramrods, they suck 
them in the ground for expedition, and continued to fight, until over- 
powered by our men, who are certainly better at close fighting than 
tong shot. 

The enemy fought their howitzer well, and almost all the gunners 
ay dead aboutit: a young artillery officer was the first I took notice 
of; his uniform was still on him, an unusual thing; he wore a blue 
frock-coat; across his shoulder hung his cartouche-box ; and the mid- 
le of his forehead was pierced by a musket-ball. His features, which 
were beautiful, showed, nevertheless, a painful distortion, and it was 
evident that the shock which deprived him of life, though momentary, 
was one of excruciating agony ;—beside him lay one of his gunners, 
whose appearance was altogether different from that of his officer. A 
round shot bad taken off his thigh a few inches below the groin, and 
his death, though not as instantaneous, seemed to be void of pain 
The bare stump exhibited a shocking sight,—the muscles, arteries, and 
flesh, all hanging in frightful confusion, presented the eye with a hor- 
rid sample of the efforts of those means made use of by man for his 
own destruction; the ramrod of the gun was near him; his back 
rested against one of the wheels; and there was that plaeid look in his 
countenance which would lead you to think he had sat himself down 
lo rest, 

The wounded having been all removed, andthe enemy continuing 
their retreat, we birouacked on the ground they had occupied at the 
commencement of the action, and the next day we went into canton- 
ments. The French re-crossed the Agueda, and Portugal was, with 
the exception of Almeida, freed from their presence, efter having oc- 
cupied it for nearly eight months, and having inflicted on the imhabi- 
‘ants every misery it is possible to conceive. 

Four weeks had scarcely elapsed when we were again called into 
action. On the 2nd of May, Marshal Massena passed the river Ague- 
da at Rodrigo, and moved upon Almeida, in order to supply it with 
Provisions. 
tress, commanded by General Brennier, in whom he placed much 
confidence. The French Marshal stationed his army on the river 
Azava, in the neighbourhood of Carpio, Espeja, and Gallegos; and 
hext day (the 3d) made a movement on Almeida. Lord Wellington 
made a corresponding movement, and our army occupied a fine line 
of battle ; its right at Nava de Aver, the centre at Fuentes de Onore, 


ane the left resting on the ruins of the Furt de la Conception; in our 


iromt ran the little stream of Onore. Gen. Pack’s brigade of Portn- 
vese invested Almeida 
This position, though a desirable one in many respects, was not 


there were parts of it of difficult from the Fort of 
Cone 


*ption, on our extreme left. to our centre at Fuentes de Onore, 
mostly a rugged ravine, but ‘he ground 





ACCESS; 


between Fuentes de 


finer 


e and Posobeilo, and between Posobello and Nava de Aver, was 
mtimued flat, and afforded a fine field for the French cav alry to 
n@uvre upon; they were much superior to ours in number, and 
hither it was supposed the enemy would direct his efforts, but the 


Contrary was the cgse 





Don Julian Sauchez, the Guerilla chief, impelled more by valour than 
prudence, attacked with his Guerrillas a first-rate French regiment; 
the consequence was the total overthrow of the Spanish hero; and as 
I believe this was the first attempt this species of troops ever made at 
a regular charge againsta French regiment, so [ hope, for their own 
sakes, it was their last. 

All the avenues leading to the town of Fuentes de Onore were in a 
waoment filled with Freneh troops; it was occupied by our 7iet and 
79th Highlanders, the 83rd, the light companies of the first and third 
division, and some German and Portuguese battalions, supported by 
the 24th, 45th, 74th, and #8th British regiments, and the Oth and 21st 
Portuguesé, 

The ninth’ corps, which formed the centre of the French army, ad- 
vaneed with the characteristic impetuosity of their nation, and forcing 
down the barriers, which we had hastily constructed as a temporary 
defence, came rushing on, and torrent-like, threatened to overwhelin 
all that opposed them. Every street, andevery angle of a street, were 
the different theatres for the combatants; inch by inch was gained and 
lost in turn. Whenever the enemy were forced back, fresh troops, 
and fresh energy on the part of their officers impelled them on again, 
and towards mid-day the town presented a shocking sight; our High- 
landers lay dead in heaps, while the other regiments, though less re- 
markable in dress, were scarcely so in the numbers of their slain; the 
French grenadiers, with their immense caps and gaudy plumesy in 
piles of twenty and thirty together—some dead, others wounded, with 
barely sufficient strength to move; their exbausted state, and the 
weight of their cumberous appointments, making it impossible for them 
to craw! out of the range of the dreadful fire of grape and round shot 
which the enemy poured into the town: great numbers perished in 
this way, and many were pressed to death in the streets. 

It was now half-past twelve o'clock, and although the French troops 
which formed this atttack had been several times reinforced, ours never 
had; nevertheless the town was still in dispute. Massena, aware of 
its importance, and mortified at the pertinacity with which it was de- 
fended, ordered a fresh column of the ninth corps to reinforce those 
already engaged. Such a series of attacks, constantly supported by 
fresh troops, required exertions more than human to withstand ; every 
effort was made to sustain the post, but efforts, no matter how great, 
must have theirlimits. Our soldiers had been engaged in this unequal 
contest for upwards of eight hours, the heat was moreover excessive, 
and their ammunition was nearly expended. The Highlanders were 
driven to the church-yard at the top of the village, and were fighting 
with the French grenadiers across the tomb-stones and graves; while 
the 9th French light infantry had penetrated as far as the chapel, dis- 
tant but a few yards from our line, and were preparing to debouche upon 
our centre. Lord Wellington was on the spot, and surveyed what 
was passing with that immovable coolness for which he was remarka- 








He had left a garrison of three thousand men in that for-| 


Without waiting to ascertain the strength or; meat wes the proudest of m) 


ble; the troops engaged in the town were nearly worn out in the con- 
test, and were about to retire, when the ®&th regiment, commanded 
| by Colonel Alexander Wallace, and directed by General Mackinnon, 
| changed the face of affairs. ‘This battalion was ordered to advance 
| with fixed bayonets and force back the enemy from the advantageous 
| ground of which they had possessed themselves; it advanced in co- 
lumn of sections, left in front, in double quick time, their fire-locks at 
| the trail. As it passed down the road beading tothe chapel, it was 
warmly cheered by the troops that lay at each side of the wall, but the 
soldiers made no rt ply to this greeting—they were placed in a situa- 
tion of great distinction. and the y felt it; they were going to fight, not 


only under the eye of their own army and General, but also in the 
view of every soldier in the French army; but although their feelings | 
were wrought up to the highest pitch of enthusiasm, not one hurrah | 


d their a 


1 d 


that welcome —there 


ance Was no 
together at a smart trot 


It so } appened that 


responded to the shouts 
noise or talking in the ranks; the men stey 
as ifon a parade, headed by their brave Colonel 
ny which led this attack devolved apon me 
‘of the French %tb regiment, which were 
drawn up at the corner of the chapel, waiting for us, I turned round to 
| look at the men of my company y gave me a cheer thet 2 lapse of 
eighteen years has not made me forget, and I thought that 


life The oldie 


the command of the comy- 
When we came within sight 
] 


the 


s did not look as men 





that mo- | 





ae 


: : — eee . 
usually do going into close fight—pale; the trot down the rond hed 
heightened their complexions, and they were the pietare of every 
thing that a chosen body of troops ought to be. 

The enemy were not idle spectators of this movement; they wit- 
nessed its commencement, and the regulanty with which the advance 


| was conducted made them fearful of the result. A battery of cight 
pounders advanced et a gallop to an olive-grove on the opposite bank 
of the river, hoping by the eflects of its fire to annihilate the Seth regi 
ment, or, at all events embarrass its movement as much as possible 

but this battalion continued to press on, joined by its exhausted com- 
rades, and the battery did little execution. : 

On reaching the head of the villiage, this battalion was vigorously 
opposed by the 9th regiment, supported by some hundred of the Im 
perial Guard, but it soon closed in with them, and, aided by the brave 
iellows that had so gallantly fought im the town ell the morning, drove 
the enemy through the different streets at the point of the bayonet, and 
|at length forced them into tbe river that separated the two armic 
| Several of our men fell on the French side of the water. About on 
jhundred and fifty of the grenadiers of the Veteran Guard, in thei 
| fight, ran down a street that bad been barricaded by us the dey before 
jand which was one of the few that escaped the tury of the morning’ 

assault; but their diseppointment was great, upou arriving at the bat- 
tom, to ind themselves shut in;—mistakes of this kind will someting 
joceur, and when they do, the result is easily imagined,—troops ad 
| Vancing to assault a town, uncertain of success, or Dushed with viet: 

| ry, have no great time to deliberate as to what they will do; the thin 

| is generally done in half the time the deliberation would occupy. lu 
|the present instance, every man wes put to death; but cur soldier 
jas soon as they bad leisure, paid the enemy that respeet whieh is div 
}to brave men. This part of the attack was led by Lieut. Georg: 
‘ Johnston, of the 6th regiment. 

Two fellows of iny regiment talking of it afterwards, one said, TI 
never saw so close a race ns it was between us and the French, when 
we ran down the street together; the other, a led from the Currag!: 

jof Kildare, of the name of Corney Fagan said, “It was a close race 
sure enough, forthe Prench made a dead heat of it.” 
| To be continued. } 
—_>—— 
ST. CROIX; A TALE OF THE DAYS OF TERROR, 


Ihave heard it asserted that England is pre-eminently distinguished 
}amongst other countries for the individual eccentricity of many of it 
j inhabitants; but whether this peculiarity is attributed to the influenc: 
of climate, goverament, or phrenolegical organization, 1 at this instan! 
| utterty forget, nor is the fact of much importance, as whatever th+ 
| theoretical cause, I deny the supposed result. Oddities, as these de 
|tormed combinations ot buman intellect are commonly called, are to 
|be met with every where, and in France, not less than England, as } 
can attest from personal appearance. 

Monsieur St. Croix was the very prince of the whole tribe: a strange 
jcomponnd of the misanthrope and philanthropist, the miser and the 
| for, fermented by a strong leaven of the irritability and waywardnes 

ot insanity, And this man dwelt, three years ago, and probably stil! 
| dwells, in the most profound seclusion, though in a fashonable street 

in the gayest quarter of Paris, where thousands are thronging daily 
past his abode of misery, unconscious of the existence of such a being 

jand the fair and the dissipated are hurrying after pleasure to som: 
soirée, or réunion, Which to their bounded vision eppears the world. 

The stamp of nobility was upon his lofty brow; and though age 
or perbaps sorrow, bad silvered bis hair, it had neither bent his tall 
and ye ence figure, nor wrinkled the face which in youth 
must have been pre-eminently handsome. 

We became intimate; our daily conversations between my window 
and his garden appeared not less agreeable to my neighbour than to 
myself. One great reason for the kindness he invariably manifested 
towards me, and the interest he took in my welfare was, I verily be 
lieve, that in Whatever socicty or place | met him, whether with a gay 
party in the Lopere, where it was his daily habit to walk in the winter, 
tor the be wi ive fires whichnever giaddencd his home, or im the 
crowded malis of the Tuilleries and Boulevards, L invariably acknow 
ledged the acquaintance of my venerable friend with a courteous salu 
tation. 

After an acquaintance of several months, | was agreeably surprised 
by a — from the old man to visit him: oan honour never antici 
pated; for hotence in « year was a human being known to have been 
admitted into his mysterious dwelling. [ was shown into a square 
oak-floored room, with two windows looking towards the street, and 
two towards the gardeo. The shutters of the former were closed, and 
the cobwebs and dirt which had been accumuleting for years upon the 
latter, dimmed the bright light of the glorious sky without. There 
were faded portraits of his ancestors, in flowing wigs and glittering 
breast-plates, hanging round the walls, which the recluse pointed out 
with manifest pride; but there was one object which excited my curi 
osity more than all the rest. Above the fire-place, suspended by 
eoken fork un one side, and a rusty nail on the other, hung a faded 
silk window-curtain, aad though in spite of all my hints, Monsieur St. 
Croix had forborne to raise it, | felt certain 1 could distinetly trace the 
outline of a large pictere-frame beneath. I had been struck by the 
agitated expression of his countenance when J alluded to this cur 
tained department of the wall; and an opportunity afforded by the 
absence of my host was too tempting to be Jost. 1 lifted a corner of 
the sitken veil, and had scarcely time to perceive beneath the portrait 
of a young and lovely female, in the dress of a Carmelite oun, whose 
full dark eyes as they met my gaze, beamed with more of tenderness 
than devotion, ere the returning footsteps of Monsieur St. Croix were 
audible inthe passage. { dropped the curtain, and saw it no more. 

I often discerned Se Croix alterwards as Lreturned bome late from 
the Champs Elysees or the Boulevards, seated at an open upper win- 
dow, upon a dirty striped pillow, reading in the moonlight; and our 
conversalions from his garden were continued without interruption 
till my return to England. I know not wherefore, but the old man 
aad attached to me as to a child, and to my great surprise, the day 
vefore my departure, | saw big hastily crossing the court of our little 
hotel, and in another moment he entered, unannounced, into the salon 
where Isat. He held a scroll of papers m his hand, but, as usual, he 
was without a hat. 

“ My young friend,” he said, and he smiled, though tears were in 
his eyes, “ you are about to depart, and with God's pleasure I shall not 
be long here. You have been kind to a poor desolate old man, and I 
thank you. You have not mocked my infirmities like the rest of the 
world, you have been indulgent to them, though you know not their 
cause. Jt is time you should learn the dark eyents which made me 
what I am—a scorn and a laughing-stock to fools. You have spoken 
with a voice of kindness to my broken spirit; it was long since I had 
heard such tones from any homen being, and they were very sweet 
In your own land you will read these,” he continued, giving me the 
roll of papers he held, and pressing both my hands convulsively be 
tween his as he did so; “ you will there learn the fatal tele I have not 
power to relate which, thank God, J sometimes forget; my ming is 
not what it was, but I have had cause for madness. 1 shall mies you 
but it wil] be a pleasure to me to think that you will pity me 
vhen you know all, and that though you are far away, you sometimes 
joffer up your prayers fora solitary and forsaken beme who hath great 
need Of them.” 

He then darted from my presence even more abruptly than he en 
tered. It was the last time I beheld Monsieur St. Croix; and as I have 
never since returned to Paris, 1 know not whether he is sill in exis 
tence. The following narrative is extracted from his roll of papers :— 

NARRATIVE OF MONSIEUR ST. CROIX 

My father was one of the haute noblesse ; 

| if he Bad been a begzar 








mue 


it had been better for me 
J should never then have been a slave to the 
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knocking their glasses together with jovial salutations. Black eyes 
without number were levelled at my companions and myself, as soon 
as we pushed our way through the moving crowd, and they were not 
long in choosing partners for the dance. { was no lover of the pastime; 
early education had made it awkward to me, and having no desire to 
exhibit betore so large an andience, L sought amusement in the contem- 
plation of the busy scene of happy faces aroand me. But my attention 
was soon entirely absorbed by une object. Immediately opposite to 
me, and surrounded by a group of persons, who, though dressed with 
republican simplicity, were manifestiy of the highest class, sata yoang 
female of extraordinary beauty: she might be about nineteen. — But 
why should Lattempt to deserrbe what no lenguage nor limner’s art 
could ever paint! Can it be that {survive to write thus of thee? 
Can it be that my mind can contemplate thy perfections without being 
lost in madness ! 

Yes, she was perfection!—and from the instant I beheld her, on that 
village-green, with the full light of the sinking sun irradiating her calm 
and gentle beauty, the conviction that she was so, sunk deep in my 
heart. None buta madman could have doubted it for an instant. 


teaden bondage of pride; idleness would never have nourished the 
.ceds of all the evil passions which, wretched vietim ! Linherited from 
a long line of corrupted ancestry; they would have had no ume to bud 
und blossom in the hot-bed of sioth; i should have been compelled to 
labour tor my daily bread; hunger would have tamed my wandering 
thoughts, and | might have been a happy aad an honest man. My 
father and mother lived as many other French couples do at the pre- 
nt day, and many more did then! they dwelt under the same root, 
met seldom, but with perfeet politeness on both sides; hated each 
ther with all their hearts, and spoke of each other (whenever such a 
rare occusrence did take place) with the tenderest affection. Senti- 
ment covers a gyultitade of sins. They had two sons, an elder brother 
und myself, who were born im the first two years of their marriage, but 

ince that time no prospect of a family lad ever existed. — 
Alphonse, the first-born, was destiued for a military lile, war being 
considered the only admissible profession for the eldest son of a Count 
ct pere. Lwho, uninekily for my self, came into the world a year later, 
was, even before my birth ——_ dto the — yobs pa 

. ing else » The chief part of my fathers ic : 

yar a = pe be andes , aeneeh and that died with him; bis| If was like one planet-stricken trom the moment I beheld her; I 
, states were ineatricably involved by the dissipations ol his youth and could not remove my gaze; the crowd and their sports became alike 
1a vanilla of his old ~~ and at his death, it would be incambent on invisible ; their sounds of mirth, and the discord of their rustic eae 
my brother to support the family dignity. For the young count to do | were equally inaudible to my ear; I saw only the lovely being before 
this upon nothing was as much as could reasonably be expeoted ; and | me; I heard only the magical sweetness of her voice, when she —, 
uy father prudently resolved to make the church provide tor the rest | sionally addressed her coinpanions. At length I nese One ec 
it his progeny. Ile nad more than one rich benefice in his eye, | my admiration ; for when her eyes met mine for an instant, at oop 
which he feit certain he had interest to procure; and I was scarcely lour mounted to ler temples, aud she turaed aside to speak ve a gentle- 
eleased trom swaddling clothes before [ went by the name of the | man near at hand. I woald have given all I possessed at that es 
little Abbé. ‘To all appearance at the time, this decision gave me ; to have been him whom she thus addressed and smiled upon, t rough we 
many advantages, for whilst my brother was leit for many years en- | was old enough to have been my grandfather. ‘The — of my 
tlrely to the cure of servants, and at length transferred to that of an | friends on my abstraction, at the end of the dance, first aroused me prom 
ignorant tutor, who took care that he shoald learn little, but how to | my trance ; but it Was not till another set was nearly formed, that [ 
ide, dance, dress, and intrigue, | was duly instructed, by a learned | remembered the possibility of my obtaining the goddess of my idolatry 
churchman, in Greek Latin, and theofogical science; but at the time as a partner. My hatred ol dancing was instantly forgotten. i ad- 
{loathed such learning, and it has since proved but aseless furniture | vanced towards the beautiful unknown with a palpitating heart, and in 
an agitated voice requested that hononr. | was refused with the utmost 

















ty an overbarthened brain. e( ‘ 
73 i »$33 i rf ‘ide as refused. re was 
There never existed any affection between my brother and myself, | politeness; but firmly and decidedly 1 was refused. There was nothing 


md as we grew older, the colduess of our childbood deepened into | astonishing in this; tor she had not danced during the evening with any, 
actual hate. The study of divinity had not tamed my spirit; I was | even of her own party: but I was offended, irritated, and annoyed ; 


young, ardent, and full of hope, and the little [ had seea and heard of | I was disappointed. {[n spite of my entliusiasin for liberty, the pride | at d myself 


ihe world made me think it Elysiua; perhaps the consciousness that | of my ancestry mounted in my heart, and I felt a hanghty conscious- 
i was condemned to forswear it lent it redoubled lastre. 1 regarded ness that if she had known who I was, J should not have been thus re- 
Alphouse as the being who doomed me to be for ever debarced from | jected, though I thought that wy personal advantages might have ex- 
its pleasures; was it wonderful then that I detested him! whilst the | empted me trom the insult. vt ; 
handsome person which f inherited trom my mother, made me the By astrange chance, I was at this instant recognized by a gentleman 
object of his envy and malevolence who had just joined the party ; and in another moment I was formally 
‘Time wore away; but though [assumed the dress of the priesthood, | introduced to Claudine, and her father, Monsieur de Langeron, the 
ind was subjected to ail the discipline of the cloister, my heart was | sicur ot the village. He had known the elder members of my family 
notin the calling. | incurred penances more than a dozen times a well and long ; and an invitation to spend the remainder of the eve- 
mvnth, for irreverence of manner, and absence without leave ; 1 was | ning at his chateau, whither he was just retiring with his party, was 
condemned to fast on bread and waier for thirty days, on conviction | politely given, and joyfully accepted. His daughter said little; but 
of the heinous offence of having written a love-letter on the altar, ; that little was so soft and gentle, as sogn to dispel iy displeasure, and 
and then thrown it, wrapped round a sous-piece, over a wall toa | her sweet smile was more expressive than words. hough dancing 
young lady in a garden adjoining the seminary; but all this soverity | was renewed in the interior of the mansion, [ obsers ed she did not join 
did but drive the flame inwards, to corrode my heart, and berst | in the amusement, nor did any one present invite her to do so. I was 
orth ata future period with renewed fury; it could not still the ima- | selfish enough no longer to regret it. Seated by her side, for atime I 
gination, which flew for ever trom the page of learning, and the | had nothing more to desire. The moon had replaced the glowing sun, 
empty ceremonies of religion, to luxuriate in a forbidden world. 1 | when I recrossed (se Seine that night; but though the calm splendour 
was one with whom kinduess might have done much, though tyran- 














and though, even at the last, she stry , 

not, and lifting her on board the hte oop 
the opposite store, I dipped my oars i 
with the carrent towards St. Denis, 
and to tranquilize the conscience of 
power, we were nnited before 


ly to return, | heede. +r 
ich had borne me _ 
n the stream and rowed ry idi, 
We reached Paris before ~ 4 
=a J ngs Cusdion, @8 much as in ~~ 
‘ ital, by such ceremonies . 
tional Assembly had thought pr. i Mor hargran 
im ght proper to substitute for the ancient ma, 


st / 
rot epg ot Sate au me tee, hae en 
y happy, that Claudine was not so. She had ; 
der the influence of my overwhelming feelings, not her ow acted yp. 
reason was never for a moment silenced. inough she phe why 
not, she drooped under the sense oi the mighty weight of sie ened 
incurred; the bloom faded from her cheek, and the roux , she had 
form gradually wasted away. ‘he state of the times me ogy ot 
which my necessities compelled me to take in public a ne 
me to be ireguently absent irom my home; on DY return lin, ne 
tound her in tears, She shrunk from all society Lut mine oe , 
to join in every amusement, aud each day deepened a gloom 
my efforts were anable to dispel. 

It was about this period that a young priest, of the name of Bers; 
who had formerly studied in the same seminary with myself Berni 
my protection from the persecution instituted ugainst all his . ae 
who refused to take the oaths prescribed by the Assembly Bar 
my chauge of principles, there bad been a great intimacy betw — 
and I still liked the man, whom [ thought kind-hearted and som . 
though Ejisapproved his doctrine. I did not hesitate. thersiaan one 
his lite was in danger to afford him a retreat even in iny ben fe . 
where, from my well-known republican principles, he esteem re 
selt in perfect secarity, Domesticated under the same roof he on 
of course much in my wife's society. With horror be it spoken i “. om 
jealous of that man. J frequently surprised him in close and eames 
conversation with Claudive. L saw that she regarded his slightom r 
with deterence, whilst 1 could not help imagining that her inann < re 
wards me became gradually more cold and estranged. There 
evidently a violent struggle at work in her breast; her cheek . 4 
burnt with the hectic ot fever, and by night, amidst hér troubled acs 
broken sleep, long sighs frequently heaved her bosom, and I om 
than once heard her murmur, in fearful accents, the names of Boral 


he refused 
M Which a)/ 
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Suspeion once aroused in my headstrong nature, it soon assumer| 
the energy of truth; and at length, after a night little short of the - 
tures of the damned, Larose, resolved to expel the priest from th 
shelter of my roof. As if to justify my worst imaginings, he was 9! 
ready gone—and Claudine had likewise disappeared. Then did t! 
fatal malady, which for successive generations had asserted its | lacl 
dominion over my race, first take possession of my brain. | aie. 
I blasphemed, I denounced the bitterest curses against the guilty | : 
Had boiling lead been conrsing through my veins, it could not a" 
surpassed my agony. But there was a method in my madness. _ 
When the first burst of my fury passed away, I began sedulously to 
seek out the abode of the fugitives. Step by step I traced them 
the blood-hound tollows his prey ; but when Liearut the secret of the 
hiding-place [ was satisfied. I did not intrude moself on their privs 
cy, for rearoaches and upbraiding would have afforded uo rellef 
my overburthened soul. No! [hada deeper, a darker, a more ents 
tying revenge in store. Coldly and calmly, as a sleep-walker, but 
with fiend-like pleasure, I went and denounced Claudine and her se 


ay 


&- 





of heaven was unbroken by a single cloud, the tranquility of my mind 
ny nothing. But the reign of my oppressors was drawing fast to a | was gone Thenceforward I became a daily visitor at Anunieére ; but 
close. It was a time when a spirit of liberality and inquiry on every | no one scemed to remark or regard my attention to Claudine, though 
wubject was spreading widely abroad, and the old, atraid of the | we were almost con tantly together, and frequently alone. She had 
insubordination of the young, took the very way to drive them to | no mother; and an old aunt, her only female companion, unlike most 
rebellion. Opinions were no longer received opon trust even in | of her age and sex, seemed to entertain not the least suspicion of the 
cloistered walls; many like myself detested the whole system of hy- | consequence of our intercourse. She left us unmolested, to take long 
werisy, sloth, and superstition of which we were made abettors ; | walks by the retired banks of the river, and to sit for hours on the ter- 
ind my feelings had numerous participators amongst my yoong com- | raced garden ofthe chateau. Such an intimacy added burning fuel to 
pasion, whe thought with me, that the meanest toll in freedom would | my passion; and as Clandine gradually lost her timidity in my presence, 
@ preterable to the drudgery of fasting and prayer to which we were jevery day disclosed to me the additional charms of her unsullied 
abjected. There was ove older than ourselves iu the convent, and | mind. 
better acquainted with what was passing in the world, who encouraged Though unaware of it herself, it was impossible for me to remain 
our awakened ardour for a change of things. He furnished us in se- | long unconscious that she loved me with all the intensity of a first af- 
eret with the forbidden works of Voltaire, Rousseau, and all whose da- | fection. Inever uttered a syllable that I did not meet bee glance of 
ring spirits were gradually arousing our nation to shake off the chains of | approbation; [ never departed that tears did not stand in her eyes, nor 
superstition and despotism under which they had lain benumbed for | was met without blushes on my return. Every thought, feeling, hope, 
ceuturies. [ was too young and too ardent to distinguish accurately | and fear of the unfortunate girl, were mine for ever. Selfish even in 
what was false in these productious; but their eloquence fascinated my | my love, I saw and exulted in all this before I disclosed the secret of 
imagination, and I adopted every opinion as a truth which differed the | my affection. We were seated on tve margin of the river, nearly on 
most directly trom all the dogmas I had been taught to believe. My | the same spot where I landed on the first evening I beheld her, aud the 
own sacrifice to the shrine of my brother's greatness was to me suff. sun was shining inthe western sky as brightly qs then, when I whis- 
cient argument in favour of equality ; and by the time the States Ge- | pered the story of my passion in her ear. Her hand trembled violently 
neral were convened at Versailles, there could not have been fonnd in | in mine as she listened, but in vain did I beseech her to reply to my 
al France a more violent advocate of the rights of the people than | passionate declamations. She gave uo answer but by tears. I entreat- 
Auguste St. Croix. Many of the clergy under the influence of the | ed her by every tender appellation to give me some slight token of her 
\bbé Sieyes, and, from a love of novelty, joined the tiers-état, when | love, but she neither moved nor spoke—she even ceased to weep. 
that assumed the nameof National Assembly; but their zeal forliberty | She did not withdraw her hand from mine, but it grew icy chill, her 
ws soon annihilated by the seizure of the church property, and the | head dropped upon her bosom, and she fell back Jifeless in my 
sippression of all monastic establishments, on the 13th of Febrnary, | arms. 
179). It was not thus with myself. [ felt like aslave whose chains I was horror-stricken, and it was some time before I recovered eufii- 
have been miraculously struck off, or a corpse re-awakened into life and | cient presence of mind to lay her gently on the grass, whilst I brought 
bursting from the imprisonment of the grave. water from the neighbouring river to bathe her hands and forehead. 
My father and brother had already fallen sacrifices to the fury of the Slowly, and after a long interval, she revived; but no sooner was she 
ancient misused dependants of their honse, whilst endeavonring to | CoNsctous that my encireling arins were around her than she shrunk 
save their castle in Franche-Compté from plander and destruction; and | {rom me with cony ulsive horror, and struggled to arise. She was 
my mother, terrified by their fate, had escaped into Flanders. But my | 00 feeble to accomplish ber purpose, and wildly and passionately I 
violent republican principles accorded well with the mania of the time ; detained her, asl entreated her to disclose by what fatal chance I had 
and though [ could not recover my inheritance, had no want of | become the object of her hatred p 
triends, who supplied my daily necessities, antil fortune should reward |“ My hatred, dear Aguste! would that you were !” she murmured 
my exertions in the cause of liberty. [ became a member of one of | in almost inaudible accents ; and then fixing her full dark eyes upon me 
the most violent of the clabs, an intimate with several members of the 
National Assembly, and a constant attendant on its debates. But 
amidst all my political enthusiasm, my appetite for pleasure was undi- 
minished; aad at length Thad none to check me in its indulgence, 
whilst thousands emulated me inthe pursuit. Men in those days ap- | P ‘ ; , 
peared to live in a continued delirium ; murder was ho more to them | first time since our intercourse, that I too was bound by a sacred vow 
than the phantom of a dream. ‘Tumults and bloodshed were in the | to celibacy, and for atime I beheld in these trammels of bigotry the 
streets one hour, and dancing and revelry the vext. Even females | fiat of interminable misfortune. But vows, whether sacred or profane, 
might be seen tripping smilingly with their gailants to the public walks, are feeble against the tempest of passion ; and when the mind is once 
im the evening, over the sawdust sprinkled above the moist blood | resigned to its despotic influence, principles, and prejudices, are equally 
which had flowed (rom the morning's guillotine. It was like a time of | I did not long yield to despair; the 








voice tremulous from excess of emotion, “ Is it possible you have vet 
to learn that lam anun?" I started as these fearful words fell dull and 
cold upon my ear, butit was long before I made any reply. Early 
prejudices arose like phantoms before my sight ; I remembered, for the 





| swept away by the whirlwind 
pestilence, whea men eagerly plunge into the w iidest dissipation to for- | new doctrines I had adopted in casting aside my priest's frock, though 
ret the uncertainty of life. But no terror operated with me; [ was | tor a moment forgotten in the turbulence of exciting feeling, soon came 
young, fearless of death, and looked on the revolution and its horrors jto my assistance 
is the noblest efforts of buman wisdom and magnanimity. I loved 

pleasure for itselt alone 


According to these, Clandine and I were as free as 
it the moment of our birth to follow the cuidaace of the feeling 
| nature had implanted in our hearts; and { endeavoured to convince the 
It was a lovely summer-evening towards the end of June, when I set | innocent girl, with all the fervour and eloquence of which I was mas- 
off with a party of friends, in pursuit of this deluded deity, to the little | ter, that she was no longer the bride of heaven, and that her vows had 
village of Anniére, situated below Montmartre, on the opposite side of | cease d to be binding, when formally annulled by the National Assembly 
he river Seine. It was the village fete, and even the troubles of the The next day I returned again to the charge, and though she remain- 
mes failed to interrupt these simple festivities of my countrymen. jed unconvinced, my vehemence silenced ail opposition 
Never shall [forget that evening; yet why should I cay so? Thave | she wavered between a sense of duty and the 
orgotton it a thousand times, and would that [could for ever! The | ber heart, and [redoubled the earnestness of my supplications. | 
in was sinking bright and cloudiessly towards the western horizon as painted wildly the horror and despair which awaited us should she per- } 
we crossed the broad fields of La Planchette from the Barrier Cour- | sist in her resolve, and doom us to an eternal separation ; whilst | de- 
lle, and we lingered awhile in our little boat on the Seine, to watch | scribed, with all the enthusiasm whieh the joyful hope inspired, the 
its golden beams reflected in the stream, and listen to the soft hum | felicity atte nding our union. Gentle being! it was no sin of thine that 
if festivities on its banks. It was the last time | ever experienced the | thou didst yield to the burning words and delirious eloquence with | 
consciousness of happiness | which I tempted thee to thy ruin! mine only was the cu and mine 
Dancing had already commenced wheu we reached the village- alone be the long, the never-ending punishment 
zreen, and many bappy groups were seated around the space left for | That night she slept not beneath her father’s roof 
rustic performers, sharing their bottle of indifferent wine, and | breathless with agitation, I d 


Which 


I saw that 
passion 


te teelings of 


{ 
itt 
ui 


Trembling and | 


ye = 4 ‘ 
rew her towards the brink of the ; 


ducer to the revolutionary tribunal, as aristocrats and non-conformist: 
Yes, I delivered my inuocent, my confiding, my adoring Claudine, { 
the blood-thirsty vengeance of those inhuman vampires, and exolied 
in the deed! 

[I have an indistinct remembrance of lingering in the street till the 
minions of the law bore her forth in their arms to the carriage which: 
was to convey her, with the unfortunate Bernis, to thé prison of the 
Abbey, and of struggling vainly to rescue her from their grasp; but it 
is like the confusion of a dream. The first circumstance which | 
clearly recollect, after a fearful chasm of many days, was the receipt 
of a letter, the direction of which, though written with a tremblin: 
hand, I instantly recognised as my wife's writing; and eager to snate\: 
at anything which might prove the fallacy of the thoughts fast throng 
ing on my brain, [ tore it wildly open. It was dated from the priso: 
to which [ had doomed her. But though thirtyyears have rolled thei: 
dark current above my head since that hour—though every word hes 
heen since theu like the sting of a serpent to my braina—I would 
even now, rather die than transcribe it. It convinced me of her inno- 
cence and her love. I gathered from its details that the reproaches of 
Bernis had deepened her repentence of our onholy uniog; till e! 
length, guided by his advice, she had sacrificed the best affections 0! 
her heart at the shrine of imaginary duty, and torn herself from the 
only being she loved to expiate the guilt of that affection in the seclo- 
sion of a Foreign convent. Poor victim! she prayed him who had 
sacrificed her peace and her life to bis diabolical passions, to usd hi: 
influence to procure the liberation of herself and her holy directo 
| from their fearful prison, 
| Let me briefly pass over the narrative of the day. I started up, flew 
| to the tribunal of the commune, attested the innocence of the accused ; 

and my intimacy with the chiefs of the democrats sufficed to make my 

worda law, and procured for me without delay a warrent for the 
| liberation of Claudine and the priest. 1 burried with breathless speed 
along the street towards their prison, but crowds at every turning im- 
peded my progress. Murder was already abroad in the city. Jt wes 
the 2d of September, 1792—that day which has fixed for ever one 01 
the blackest stains on the history of my country. As I passed th: 
| prisons of the Chatelet and La Force, I heard the groans and supplies 
| tions of the dying, mingling fearfully with the demoniae yells of an in 
furiated mob; women’s screams arose wildly on the air, and blood 
came flowing,past me, down the channels of the streets. Every thing 
betokened that the prisons were burst open, and their unfortunate inbe- 








| 

| 

for an instant, before she buried her face in her hands, she added, in a | bitaots massacred by inhuman ruffians. 

| Dark and fearful were the forebodings which thronged upon m) 


mind, as, ov approaching the Abbey, the same sounds of tumult and 
murder burst upon my ear. I hurried on, in spite of every obstacle, 
with a velocity whieh only madness could have lent me, till I reached 
the front of the building; and there such a scene presented itself as 
my soul sickens to think on. The armed multitude of men and women 


| of the lowest class resembled in their fury rather fiends than buman 


beings—but I heeded them not; I sprang over the dying and the dead 
I escaped from the grasp of the assassin—for there was yet hope that! 
might not be too late; and, though I recognized the mangled body o! 
Bernis amidst a heap of slain, I relaxed nothing of my speed—for ™y 
wife, my adored Claudine might yet survive his destruction. My sus 
pense was soon at an end. Yes, I saw her, and yet I survived the 
sight. LI saw her, ata little distance; she was kneeling with claspee 
hands at the feet of an infuriated ruffian, whose weapon was alreacy # 
her breast. At that moment she recognized my cry of agony, sprang 
wildly on her feet, aud called with an imploring voice upon my 98™* 
It was the last word she uttered. ‘The steel struck ber ere she cov! 
escape into my arms. It struck deeply and fatally—yet well for her.— 
Sut for me! H. D.B 


—_— 
TALES OF A GRANDFATHER. 

By Sir Walter Scott. : 
Tales of a Grandfather ; being Stories taken from the History of Freete: 
3 vols. 12mo. Edinburgh, 1831, Cadell; London, Whittaker #¢ 
Co.; Dablin, Cumming. ; en i 
We cannot imagine history assuming a more delightful form than ‘ 
does in these little volumes. An immense body of information § co 


ly , : nm, an 
lected, manners and customs are detailed, characters -—_ - 
events depicted, with that animation and trath, —that vivid colour 

iver, }in which Sis Walter Scott has no equal 


Historical information + 
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to the young, not - — intrinsic advantages, but as the 
> undati all other knowledge. 
¢ foundation tor anon CLOVIS'S VOW. 
@ Martin, of Tours, who had been active in the general conver- 
; Gaul, was the principal object of his vows. He endeavoured 
witiate that saint with many promises, aud particularly that of 
* to him a favourite charger, which was perhaps the thing in 
The King of Franks joined 
ve with the usual good fortune of Clo- 
-~ wailed. He showed his persoual gallantry im the pursuit; and, | 
Let + himself to the person of Alaric, slew him with his own lance, 
— ,e same time he made his escape with difficulty from two des- 


‘d which he loved most dearly. 


¢ wor = 
7 Alaric, near Poitiers, where 


te Gothic champions, who united to avenge their monarch’s death 
era 


‘hat of his conqueror. The risk “ hich Clos is had eluded by hisown | 
’ terit¥, and the excellent qualities ot his approved charger, endeared 
poble animal to him, and he endeavoured to repurchase him at the 
of one handred golden pieces, trom the saint to w hom the good 
¢ had been pledged by the reyal vow. But he was displeased to 
»tbat St, Martin bad vindicated his property, and that the steed 
nid not stir from his stable, tiil redeemed ata higher rate by his se- 
‘ master. ‘An excellent fricnd in time ot need, this St. Martin, 
the king, somew hat fretted at the saint’s tenacity, ‘but rather diffi- 
to transact business with.’ ” a : 
jn those days of ignorance and barbarity superstition and iron power 
e conconutant evils—one needed the sway of the othe r. 
CHIVALRIC LOVER. 
Thibault, Count of Champagne, a prince of great possessions, was 
ywned alike asa good knight and as an excellent troubadour, or 
+ in which capacity he had, even during the life of ber husband, 
is VILL, selected as the theme of his praise, and the sovereign mis- 
of his affections, no other than Blanche herself. ‘The adoration 
oet, in those times, bad in it nothing that was necessarily hurtful 
Jady’s reputation; nevertheless, it was said the queen had express- 
esentment at the liberty which the Count of Champagne had taken 
‘sxing his alfections so high, and iv making his admiration so public. 
. even surmised, that the severity with which the queen treated the 
snoured poet, was so highly resented by bim, that his mortification 
the cause of his joining the confederates. But a woman of ad- 
ssaud beauty knows well how to recover the affections of an of- 
ded lover; and if ber admirer should be of a romantic and poetical 
»pyerament, be is still more easily recalled to his allegiance. It cost | 
queen but artfully throwing out a hint that she would be pleased 
Thibault at court, and the faithful lover was at her feet, and at 
command. On two important occasions the enamoured trouba- 
yr disconcerted the plans of bis political confederates like a faithful 
At, in obedience to the commands of the lady of his affections. 
on one of these occasions, Count Thibault gave private intimation 
a project of the malcontents to seize the person of the queen, on 
irney from Orleans to Paris. ‘Their purpose, being once known, 
‘scasily defeated, by the queen-mother throwing herself and her son 
,a strong fortress, till a suitable escort was coilected to ensure their 
ssage in safety to the capital. On another occasion, the king having 
died an assembly of his nobles to oppose Peter of Bretagne, who had 
wared in open arms, the conspiring nobles agreed to bring each to 
rendzvous a party of followers, in apparent obedience to the royal 
amaad, which, though it should seem but moderate in regard to 
ch individual prince’s retinue, should, when united, form a prepon- 
rating force. But this stratagem was also disconcerted by the trou- 
jour Earl of Champagne, who, to please his royal mistress, brought a 
nger attendance than all the others put together; s )» that, as none 


ap 


{ the other great vassals dared to take the part of Peter of Bretagne, 


. was obliged to submit to the royal authority. The Count of Cham- 


wgne had like to have dearly bought his compliance with the pleasure 


his lady-love, instead of pursuing the line of politics of the con- 
lerates. He was attacked by the whole confederacy, who, enraged 


this tergiversation, agreed to expel him from his country, and confer 


vampagne upon the Queen of Cyprus, who had somefclaim to it, as 
iress of Thibault’s elder brother. Blanche was so far gratefal to her 
voted lover, that she caused her son to march to his succour, and re- 
{the altack On his tervitories. Yet she sought to gain sometiag for 
» crown by this act of kindness, and therefore intimated to the count, 
it, to defray the expenses of the war, and compensate the claims of 


isniece, it would be expedient that he should sell to the young king 


wit 


lhe crown of France acquired the territory accordingly. 


s territories of Biois, Chartres, Chateaudun, and Sansevre. The 
unt marmured forth some remoustrances, in being required to part 
hso valuable a portion of his estates. Butso soon as Blanche, with 
displeased look, reproached him wifh his disobedience and ingrati- 
te, he fetched a deep sigh, as he replied, ‘ By my faith, madam, my 
art, my body, my lite, my land, are all at your absolute disposal !’ 
It does not 


appear that the devotions of this infatuated lover were offensive to 
Queen Blanche herself, who, as a woman, might be proud of her abso- 


R 
b 


{ 


idle to ridicule. 


mes, 


{ 


te influence over a man of talents, and, as a politician, might judge 
desirable to preserve that influence over a powerful nobleman, when 
was maintained at the cheap price of an obliging word or glance. 
utsome of the French courtiers grew impatient of the absurd pre- 
nsions of Thibault to the queen’s favour. They instigated Robert of 
rvis, oue of the sons of Louis VILI., who was little beyond childhoodt 
)pat an affront upon the Count of Champagne, by throwing a sof- 
cam-cheese in hisface. Enthusiasm of every kind is peculiarly sen 
Thibault became aware that be was laughed at; and 
‘the rank and youth of the cuiprit prevented the prince being the 
ibject of revenge, the Count of Champagne retired from the court for 
ver, and in his teudal dominions endeavoured to find consolation in 
efavour of the muses, for the rigour, and perhaps the duplicity, of 
stoyal mistress. This troubadour monarch afterwards became king 
{ Navarre; and his extravagant devotion to beauty and poetry did 
it prevent his being held, in those days, a segacious as well as accom- 
shed sovereign.” 

The seenes in Louis VIII.’s crusade are very characteristic of the 
The Christians are retreating in Cairo. 

The king himself might have made his retreat in safety by water; 
‘it was no part of his plan to desert his army. He himself quitted 
own battalion, and, with Sir Geoffry de Sergines, joined the rear 
‘VisiOn—thrs continuing his countermarch as far as the town of 
asel. In the latter part of his retreat, the Turks came so close upon 
m, that Sir Geoffrey was obliged to drive them off with strokes of 
blade and point of his sword; at Jength the unfortunale prince was 
*duced to such a state, that he was obliged to lie down with his head 


‘the lap of a female who had come from Paris: he expected every 


moment to die in that posture. 


‘ 


yr 


“Se Sarecens, where manners permitted of no admission of women | merciful dispensation 





Walter de Chatillon, with the con- 

‘aney of a gallant knight, planted himself alone at the door of the 
sein whieh the king lay, attacked every infidel who passed, and 
it the mrepeatedly to flight. The king, who saw him rush to the at- 
\ alone, brandishing his sword and rising in his stirrups, exclaimed, 
"is hour of distress, ‘Ha, Chatillon! gallant knicht. where are all 
r 200d companions ” 

a numbers 

‘ve king is finally captured. 

\t first, indeed, the French in their captivity were threatened with 

erriie death by torture, unless they would renounce the Christian 
to ensure their personal safety. Such a proposal, under such tre- 


nGous threats, was made to the king himself. But when Saint Louis 
wed he } + : : 

ved Dy his firmness that he held such menacésin scorn. the Saracen 
tr 


sent a message in a milder tone, demanding to know what ran- 
€ captive monarch was willing to pay, in addition to the sur- 
ler ot Damietta, which was stipulated as one indispensable condi- 
®ot his freedom. The king of France replied, that if a reasonable 
-"som was demanded, be would write to the queen, who was still en- 
‘sed within the wails of Damietta, to pay it for him and for his army 


1 th 


ithe same which are now 


| from the diguified demeanour of their disarmed prisoner. 


The faithful knight was at length overpower. | 


to their councils, asked with surprise to what purpose the qaeen should! himself into a cistern of \ 


= — 
water, which chanced to be near. 





The re 


be consulted with such an affair. * Have i not reason!’ answered the| maining four were so dreadfully burnt, that they all died ia greay 


simple-mennered and gallant hearted Louis ; 
my compauton !’ 


—equal, says Juinville, to ive bundred thousand livres. At once, and 


without attempting tarther to chaffer upon the bargain, ‘1 will cheer-| 
said Louis, ‘ five hundred thousand livres tor the ransom of | 


fully give,’ 
my army; aud tor my own, Lt wil surrender the town of Damietta to 
the sultan; for my rank is too high to be valued in money.’ ‘The sul- 
tan was seized with a generous emulation. ‘Ile is a right generous 
Frank,’ said ‘Touran Suah, ‘who does not cheapen our first offer like 
amerchant or pedlar; tell him I abate my demand one fifth, and that 
four hundred thousand livres shatl be a most sufficieot ransom.’ He 
also seat garments tor the king's use, aud seemed disposed to part with 
him upon liberal terms. But while ‘Touran Sbah was disposing of the 
tate of another, he little knew how near he upproached his own. 
The ditcontent of his body-guard ot slaves, then called Haleuca, and 


Mameiukes, had risen to the highest. They broke out into insurrec- 
tion, attacked the unfortunate ‘Touran Shai, set fire to his pavilion, 
and cut that unfortunate prince to pieces. Having committed this 
murder, they came before the king and the French captives, with their 
(bloody battie-axes and sabres in their hands. * What will you give 
me,’ said the foremest assassin, who was yet streaming with the blood 
of Touran Shah, ‘who have slain the enemy that sought thy life 
To this Saint Louis returued no answer. The French knights con- 


| fessed themselves to each other, expecting to be immediately massa- 


cred. Yet in the very flushed momentooi their king’s murder, and 
while seeming still greedy of more blood, the conspirators felt restraint 
They also 
remembered that Damietta still held a Christian garrison, which might 
give them trouble. Under such impressions, they showed indeed a 
disposition sufficiently mischievous, yet they entered into new condi- 
tions, somewhat similar to those that had been prescribed by the mur- 
dered Touran Shah; bat stipulating thatthe king should take an oath, 
binding him to renounce his baptism and bis faith, with the inestimable 
privileges purchased by them, in case he did not comply with all the 
articles of the treaty. Louis constantly and magnanimously answered, 
‘he would rather die a good Christian, than live by taking the im- 
pious and sinful oath which they would force upon him.’ The pa- 
triarch of Jerusalem, who was present at the moment, was immediately 
seized by the soldiers, and tied to a post, so tightly, that the blood 
sprung trom his hands, while the old man in agony called upon the 
king to swear boldly whatever the infidels chose, since he would take 
the sin upon his owa soul, rather than endure this horrid torture. But 
|} whether the oath was taken or not, Joinvill declares he caunot tell. 
Inthe meantime the scene suddenly changed, as was not unnatoral 
among such fickle and barbarous men A _ mirthful sound of trumpets 
| and kettle drums wes heard before the tent, and King Louis was pre- 
seuted with an invitation from the chiefs of the late conspiracy to 
become their sultan and sovereign, in room of the murdered ‘Touran 
Shah. That such a proposal should be started, among other wild 
plans, by men in the condition of the Mamelukes, slaves, strangers, 
and foreigners, indifferent to the Mahometan religion, and impressed 
| by the nndaunted bravery of their royal captive, was not perhaps so 
unnatural as if it had been made elsewhere, or by others. Wut it 
does not seem to have been generi!ly embraced, or seriously insisted 
oa. On the contrary, some of the leading emirs. were of opinion 
that, to atone for the treasonable staughter of ‘Tourau Shah, a good 
Mahometan, by their hands, 


ligion. At length, however, the proposition for mercy prevailed, and 
a treaty for ransom was carried into execution.” 
VOW OF AN ENGLISH KNIGHT. 
| “Lord Audley came forward, and besought a boon of the Prince 
| of Wales. *My lord,’ he said, ‘1 have been the true servant of -your 
| father, and of your house ; and out of respect for both, Lhave taken a 
| vow, long since, that when I should be in any battle where the king, 
your father, or any of his sons should command, I will myself begin 
| the battle, or die apon the place. May it please you now to permit 
me to pass to the vanguard, and accomplish my vow!’ The prince 
| willingly granted his desire, saying, ‘ Sir James, God give you grace 
| so to bear yoursel/, that you shall be acknowledged the best and fore- 
' most knight of all, this day!” , . sf ° 
| “Lord Audley, who had commenced the battle of Puitiers, had con- 
| tinned, as long as the action lasted, still pressing forward, without 
| stopping to make prisoners, until at length he was nearly slain upon 
the spot; and he was the first object of the prince's gratitude. Upon 
| this noble knight the prince bestowed, with his highest commendations, 
| a noble gift of five hundred merksof yearly revenue, which Sir James 
Audley received tvith suitable expressions of gratitude. When he re- 
turned to his own pavilion, the noble knight sent for his brother, aud 
some other friends, and made them bear witness that he transferred to 
| his four faithful squires the gilt which the pMlace had given him; since 
it had been by their means aud steady support, through the whole bat- 
| tle, that he had been able to render the services which the prince had 
valued so highly. ‘ Z ‘ e ? . 
“The Black prince learned the generous manner in which Lord 
Audley had disposed, among his four esquires, of the splendid gift 
which his bounty had conferred upon bim. He sent for him therefore 
| to his presence, and requested to know whether he had parted with 
ithe gift of his sovereigh? and whether his conduct arose from the 
| present not being acceptable to him? Sir James Andley confessed 
|}that he had presented to his esquires the gift which his highmess’s 
| bounty had conferred: but he alleged, that the fidelity of those esquires 
had been the means of his being able to execute the vow which he 
| had made; and that, by their constant attendance through the bloody 
day, they had repeatedly saved his life at the imminent risk of their 
own. ‘Wherefore,’ said the noble lord, ‘it was well my part to trans- 
ferto them that bounty which your highness designed for me ; espe- 
cially since, renonncing in their behalf this royal git, L have still, God 
be praised! revenues sufficient to maintain my place in your highness’s 
service. But if this should offend your highness, I am right willing 
that it should be ordered according to your pleasure.’ The Black 
| Prince joyfully accepted an apology so congenial to his feelings. He 
highly approved of Lord Andley’s gift to his esquires, but made a point 
of pressing upou him an additional gift of four hundred pounds yearly 
more, whieli he required him to retain for his own use and behoof.” 
The ensuing accident, by finally unsettling the mind of Charles VL, 
| was a fit commencement to the most disastrous period in French 
| history. 
There was, one night, displayed at court a mask of particular splen- 
| dour, in which the king himself acteda part. Six personages of the 
highest rank, the king himself being one of them, appeared, for the 
| amusement of the party, disguised in the character of silvan or satyrs. 
| Their dress consisted of canvass coats, pitched over, to which wool or 
| flax was attached in loose flakes, to re presesent the character which 
they had assumed. They we linked together with chains, and formed 
la pageant which excit The Duke of Orleans 
to approach the silvans with a torch, in 
skers were. Unhappily, their dress being 
e whole group was on fire in an instant 





ted general curiosity, 
used the privilege of his rank, 
order to discover who the m 
highly inflammable, t 
| together in the manne 
yet the general cry of the peris img group was to eave the king, even 
while they themselves were in the agonies of a death so painful. The 
Duches of Berri, who was speaking with the king at the moment when 
| the accident took place 


} 


described, there was little chance of escape ; 


wrap the unhappy moagrch in her mantle, and save him from a death 
whieh, in his condition, however painful and horrible, might have been 
Another of the unhappy maskers plunged 





distinguished by the well-known name of | 


it was their duty to put to death Saint | 
Louis and his tollowers, the mortal enemies of Mahomet and his re- | 


Linked | 


had the presence of mind and resolution to | 


‘is she not my wile and| agony. 
A second message inlurwed the captive monarch | 
that his ransom was fixed by the suitan at a million of golden bezants | 
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BUCKINGHAM PALACE—THE RIDEAU CANAL 
House of Commons, Feb. 10 

LORD ALTHORP was understood to say that there was a notice 
of Motion in his aame oun the paper, for referring the estimate of Buck- 
j ingham Palace to a Committee; but as the papers connected with that 
| subject were not yet on the ‘Table of the House, he should beg to post 

pone it to a future day, The Noble Lord, we believe, mentioned the 
day; but it was not héard in the Gailery; and in some observations 
with which he commenced bis motion for referring the papers connect 
ed with the Rideau and Granville canals, to a Committce, were, fron 
the low conversational tone in which they were delivered, wholly in 
audible. His Lordship observed, that the present estimates were, for 
the Rideau Canal £003,000., and for the Granville Canal £250,000 
jmuking together a sum of £945,000; but, as these estimates were 
| continually varying, it was impossible fer him to pledge himeelf that 
these sums would be the that would be required for these 

works. Hle should, theretore, prefer having the opinion of a Com 

mittee upon them, to tndertaking himself to osk the House for a fin 
taer supply on their account, (hear, hear!] There was no doubt that 
a water communication of this sort would be valuable in Canada, not 
only tor the purposes of trade, but for those of military defence. The 
sum of £572,000 had already been expended, and it certainly would 
be a misfortune to render such an expenditure useless; bot still, when 
it was considered that that snm was only hall of what might yet be re 
quired, it was worthy the consideration of the Hlouse, whethe rit would 
not be better to sacrifice thet which had already been expended, than 
now to enter onatresh expenditure—an expenditure, the amaunt of 
Which, from any experience they had had of the past, they must know 
could not be fixed with certainty Under these circumstances, he 
thought the House would feel that he was justified in moving to refer 
the matter to a Select Coinwmittee. 

Mr. WARBURTON reminded the House that he bad objected to 
ithe very first vote which had been asked from the House for the pur- 
| poses of these Canals, and he had so objected, because the construction 
of the Canals had been commenced without consulting the opinion of 
Parliament. He agreed with the motion of the Noble Lord, and 
thought that Ministers had tuken the only course they could properly 
adopt, namely—that of bringing the subject fully and fuirly under the 
consideration of Parliament. He objected to the expenditure of 
sv much British mouey upon a Colony in which, but for the existence 
of monopolies dad restrictiens, there would be no trade with this 
country. He repeated that there would be no natural. none but # 
forced trade with Canada, and to keep up such trade, he did not think 
| this conatry ought to be called on to furnish such a large sum of mo- 
ney as was still likely to be required for the purposes of these Canals. 
The Colony would have the benefitof such an expenditure, but be 
did not see that this country ought to be called on to suffer the loss of 
suchasum,. If the same sums of money that had beeu expended 
;about these Canals, or if only £250,000 were laid out in improving 
the roads about the Metropolis, the country would be a great gainer by 
the expenditure, while, by devoting that money to the construction ot 
these canals, it was expended without any benefit to this eountry, 
whose interests ought always to be considered in matters of this sort 

Sir J. NEWPORT said, that so long as seven years ogo this subject 
was considered up stairs, and he then opposed the advance of any mo- 
ney on account of these canals. He thought that Uie estimates were 
| atlacious ina great degree, and therefore he opposed them. In the 
| Finance Committee, after large sums of money had been expended, he 
| had again an @pportunity of considering the matter, and he then again 
| said that they ought to stop short, instead of involving the country in 
|further expense. He was still of the saine opinion, and therefore gave 
| his cordial support to the Motion. 

Mr. LABOUC HERE observed, that he voted in favour of the origi- 
} nal grants; swd ‘he #id not now shrink from the responsibility he bad 
| thereby incurred, He was peey yready to meet the question, should 
| the Committee be appointed ; and b believed that nothing but good 
| could come from it. Le admitted that the Colonies ought to assist the 
| Mother country, instead of being a burden to her. He should disap- 
prove of them if, whenever they possessed the means, they did not 
|render her assistance; but he could not agree with the Honourable 
| Members for Bridport, who seemed to think that it would be better for 
| this country to give up the Colonies than to expend money on their 
improvement. 
| Mr. RICE supported the Motion, and condemned the practice which 
| had so long prevailed, of works of this kind being begun without the 
sanction of Parliament. He did not blame the late Ministers inthis 
respect; forthough these works had been so begnn, the fault was not 
oue attaching to particular men, but toa system. He trusted that an 
Honourable Member opposite would turn bis attention to this matter. 
He felt bound to say, that he Believed the late Chancellor of the Ex- 
chequer had behaved with perfect candour in this affair when he had 
made his statement about these works before the Finance Committec, 
for he had no doubt that the Right Honourable Gentleman had not at 
| that time the least suspicion of the sums that would really be required 
| for the work. 

Mr. GOULBURN said, that the Honourable Member did him no 
| more than justice in making that observation ; he age was nof 
| aware of the large soms of money required for those works. He agreed 
| with the motion of the Noble Lord opposite, that the Commities 
| would be the best tribunal for considering the expedieney of making a 
| furtber outlay. The reason which had induced the Honoursble Mem- 
| bers for Taunton to vote for the original grants was the same as that 
| which had induced the Government to propose thetn—namely, a belief 
| that the work would be of the utmost importance to the Canadas. He 
| still entertained that opinion, and believed that the Rideau Canal would 
| be of importance to that colony in both a commercial and a defensive 
| point of view. He believed he might add, too, that there would be 
| no backwardness on the part of the House of Assembly to lend thein 
| aid in furthering these works. 
| Sir ROBERT PEEL thought that the Committee now to be ap- 
| pointed ought to be vested with a very wide discretion as to the exa~ 

mination they would institute into the subject. As he understood the 
| proposition now, it was to refer the matter to the Committee, that they 
might report on the expediency of continuing the outlay now begun. 

In his opinion they ought not to make their report till they had mi- 
| nutely examined every part of the subject, wheter as connected with 

commercial or warlike advantages; and they should examine evi- 
| dence not only on matters which they could afterwards state to tha 
| House as the grounds of their report, but on others, which it might be 
| dangerous to publish 

After a few words from Lord ALTHORP, the Committee wag 

granted 

On the question of the naines of the Commitice, Mr. WARBUR- 

TON denied that he wished to give up all our Colonies. He did not 
| wish to burden the country with expences that would be beneficial to 
the Colonies alone 

Mr. WH. TWISS and Mr. ROBINSON both deprecated these inci. 
dental discussions, and wished those Hon. Members who objected to 
the grant of money ior the necessary inproveme nt of the colonies te 
bring forward the question in a formal manner 

Mr. BARING said there could be no doubt that some of the colonies 
{eccasioned this country mach expence, and brought it no advantage 


utmost 


| 


. 


He thought that the onion Islands were colonies of this description, 
jand, for his part, he should be willing to give them up to Greece. The 









She Albion. 








He regretted to hear the Hononraljle M ~ 
Mem 


} :5 country should be enabled te determine on subjects of expenditure of The Hon. Member concluded his ong > —s a by al the ree os a at having recourse to such am extrensty cpa 
OF tis kind with theireyes open. He did not mean to say that the obser- | moving for copies of the Proclamations issued by the Lord Lieutenant mA ra Nectar eatly, tbat it Was am extremity England would. = 
i vation he had made was to be cousidered with reference to these colo- | of Ireland. ; “ rather than sanction or permit the repeal of the Union With | 9 
' le nies, when so much British money had been expended ir permanent) O’'GORMAN MATION then rose and proceeded with more caution. [Immense cheering from all parts of the House.) He did Foote nd 
improvements; for to them he attached the greatest possible value. | He wished to call the attention of the House to the state of Iretand. ¥ necenenty 82 rape the House longer, but he had felt ix - , thir 
14 He feared that the Motion of the Noble Lord would not have the effect He wished to know whether Ireland was to regard the present Minis- | ¢ uty to state be iefly and strongly the lutentions of his Meteay', 7 
: t of doing what some Members seemed to imagine—stop the expenditare | ters as friends or foes to Ireland. ‘The question of the Union he con. | vernanean. (Hear. } JN 8 G 
ERA of the money referred to; for, it his recollection were not deceived, |sidered as settled in as far as England had a voice; but he wished to| Mr. LEADER had heard with regret that a secret 0Ciety of 4 
‘Fi ihe mouey had been already spent [hear, hear! from the Ministerial | know whether reconciliation was to be had recourse to, or whether | ture mentioned by the Hon. Gentleman had existed in ielecs the na 
; Bench]; and the only effect the Committee could have, was that of | Ireland was to be delaged with blood?) The excitation in ireland Was | rose most solemnly to assure the House that be belonged a and he 
if preventing the Ministers from coming down to ask a sum beyond that | such, so fearful, that he should not attempt to describe it. The Trish | society. (Hear, hear. | I nO s 


now stated. me! 

Sir G. MURRAY concurred entirely with the Motion of the Noble 
Lord opposite. He thought that Ui Canal was one of importance ; | 
and he agreed with those who thought that all the circumstances Cone | 
nected with the completion of the Canal called fora t i investigation. 
He took it for granted, that it was not the intention ef Government to 
abandon this colony; and the question, therefore, became one ol 
economy alone; and the business of the Committee would be, to in- 
quire W hether the money already expended, and Like ly still to be laid 
ut On thie Canal, would aot be devoted to a bene ficial purpose he 
completion of the Canal was important for the military defence of the 
eountry F , 

Lord ALTHORP agreed that it was desirable that the whole subject 

yuld be investigated by the Committce 

Mr. HUNT observed, that it had long been his opinion that no 
Colony ought to be retained by Great Britain which was not able to sup- 
yort itself. It would have been much wiser to have keptthe exported | 
frish labourers intheir own country, and to have employed them in 
iraining the boge. Colonies had hitherto been kept only tor the sake | 
if patronage, and he was rejoiced to hear from the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer that the system was to be entirely changed 

Me. TWISS explained; after which the Committee wa 
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RELIEF OF IRELAND. | 
Tlouse of Lords, Feb. 3. 

Viscount MELBOURNE, the new Secretary for the Home Depart- 
nent, said in reply to some remarks from €arl Darnley, that, as the | 
Noble Earl had mentioned a subject which was immediately connec- | 
ed with his (Lord Melbourne's )[Jepartment—he meant the state of Ire- 
ind—it would, he hoped, be a satisfaction to the Noble Earl, and to | 
the House in general, to be informed, that every atte ntion had been | 
civen to the formation of (hose remedial measures which they felt to 
he so necessary for the safety and wellare of the sister island. [ Hear. } 
‘Vo that great abuse, the grand Jury assessment taxation, Ministers had 
riven their utmost attention, and, to correct the evils of the system, 
they had a measure in view, which must, however, originate in the 
other House of Parliament. A great deal of excitement existed in 
ihat country with respect tu two other measures, which had been pass- 
ed seven or eight years ago—he meantthe Vestry and Sub-letting Acts 
With respect to the Vestry Act, it was intended to repeal the former 
ill, and to frame other provisions. As to the Sub-letting Act,a bill 
was prepared, retaining the principle of that Act, but embracing pro- 
visions of a sounder and better description—[ Tear]—and divested of 
every thing of an objectionable character. [dlear.] With respect to 
tolls levied by corporations, which were a burden said to press heavily 
on the people of Ireland, Government did not propose to introduce 

ny legislative measuce; but the Government of 
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might be thus expeeted. As to making a permanent provision for the 
poor of Ireland, 4 was a subject on which he was not competent to de- 
liver an opinion; but, with respeetto affording temporary employment 
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were determined upon a home legislature, such as they had thirty 
years azo. He wished to know, in the name of Ireland, what course 
was to be adopted’ Was that Union to be repealed, which, in the 


language of a Noble Lord, had been brought about by cruelty, op- | 


pression, and fraud? (The Hon. Gentleman then made a variety of 
remarks respecting the state of England and the late special commis- 
sions, but it was utterly impossible to follow him Having frequently 


used the expression “ Gracious God!” he was called to order by Mr. 


|H. Waghes.)—Nothing could be farther from his intention tWaa to 


speak irreverently of the Deity, and his having been educated at the 
College might be a surety for his being animated by that 


feeling. English Members spoke of the distress of England, and 


| thought it hard that only Ss. a week or7s. a week should be given to la- 


bourers; but what was the state of Ireland?) Why, ina parish in Sli- 
go, 3,031 individuals were without a meal of food. ‘This was stated 
upon the authority of evidence given upon oath betore two Magistrates, 
Upon that evidence he stated that those 3,031 individuals had been 
without the means of sustenance since the 10th of January. {Laugh- 
ter.] His owa county was in the same state of appalling misery, and 
the Irish labourers would be glad of 2d. a day as wages, bat that they 
could not get. Now was the time at which a compromise might be 
effected, but in ashort time it would be impossible. He spoke upon 
pecniiar information. The English were distrusted in freland, and such 
ought to be the ease. Through the influence of one man only could 
the compromise be effected, andit must be to the effect that the Par- 
liament should be held one year in Ireland and the other year in Eng- 
land. ({Laughter.] Such was the case, and nothing short of com- 
promise could continue the Union between freland and } ngland.—tn 
Roscommon the whole county had dectared for the repeal of the Union. 
The arehepiscopal city of Armagh had done the same. ‘The same sen- 
timent prevailed in Meath, Louth, his own country, and in ‘Tipperary. 
What had been the deciaration of Lord Grey?) That Noble:nan had 
violently opposed the Union, and predicted that it never could be sus- 
tained.” The same was the case with respect to Lord Plunket. ‘That 
Noble Lord had gone even further. In his enthusiasm he had said 
that, like Hannibal, he would swear his children at the altar to hostility 
to the foes of his country, and these foes were the English who forced 
the Union upon Ireland. Would any one deny this? The son of 
Lord Grey was present-—would he deny it? A son ot Lord Plunket 
might be present for some rotten borough, for aught he knew to the 
contrary, andif so, would he deny it! This was the faet; the 
spirit of Ireland was roused, andi it could not be suppressed. ile 
knew this to be the case, and he had information, as the late Go- 
vernment knew, which no Government could become possessed 
of. He warned the House of the situation of affairs in Ireland; 
and he would state one fact, which ought especially to eall forth 


Ireland intended to | the spirit of conciliation which he required. Tle had been for eleven 
tury the right which was claimed to levy many of these tolls, and relief | years and a half a member of a select society which had for its object 


ithe repeal of the Union. This would show to the House how Irish- 
men felt, and what was their determination. When he had last ad- 
dressed the House he had not been permitted to state this fact, but 
now he had authority to do so. The proceedings of the society, and 





to them—giving them retief—and removing that heavy and severe dis- 
tress which pressed on that country—Ministers had a measare in con- 


Tht templation which would, in a short time, be submitted to Parlia- 
: uicnt 
4 
ti PROCLAMATION OF THE LORD LIEUTENANT. 
House of Commons, Feb. 8. 
O’'GORMAN MAHON, in rising to make his motion relating to 
‘he proclamations issued by the Lord Lieutenayt singe the passing of 
ibe act against unlawful assemblies, said he was induced to solicit a 
| weater portion of the indulgence of the House than usually fell to the 
Hii lot of Members in his situation. [He prayed for indulgence in bring- 
| ing forward his unsavoury topic, (Laughter. Here the Honou.able 
| Member appeared to feel displeasure.] He thanked his Hon. Friend 
| the Member for Limerick for his sneer 
i jreland. [Cry of ‘ Order, Order !""] 
The SPEAKER said he rose to interrupt that whieh he was sure the 
tfon. Member himself would consider disorderly 
O'GORMAN MAHON bowed to the decision of the House, but 
could not consider himself out of order. Why should the Honourable 
Member for Limerick and other Hon, Members saver? He was not 
rut of order. 
SirC. WETHERELL rose to order, and observed that the tone 
and manner assumed by the Hon. Member were uausual, and contra- 
y to the feeling of the House, His hope wes that the gentle repre- 
j sentation made by the Speaker would have had due effect; if not, it 
, 4 was the duty of he Chairman to rise again and insist upon order. 
i O’'GORMAN MAHON said the Hon. Member for Boroughbridge 
liad called upon the Speaker to rise from his chair and put him down 
{Cry of “ No, no.” j—I say he did, said O'Gorman Mahon, and let 
; any man stand forward and say be did not, [Loud exclamations of 
‘ Order, order.” 
“The SPEAKER—Let the Hon. Gentleman understand, that when 
I stand forward to interrupt any Gentleman’s speech, I do it in a man- 
aer marked by the greatest lenity, The Hon. Member, Lhope, will 
ti not be an exception to those who believe I never interfere when a 
Member is not out of order, I bope he will take the hint, and not call 
»n me to discharge a more direet hag Hear, hear, hear. ] 
O'GORMAN MAHON thanked the Speaker for not declaring him 
satof order. The Speaker had given him fair play, knowing that he 
lad not been guilty of any offeace. The Honourable and Learned 
Member for Boroughbridge, aecustomed by his profession to pervert 














It would be appreciated in | 


its existence, had been kept secret, and when it was found that the 
| whole of Ireland (Orangemen, Presbyterians, aud all) had the same 
common object, the society was dissolved. The people had taken up 
the question, and a secret society upon it was Bo longer required. He 
stated these facts for the information of the House and the Govern- 
ment and to show the state of Ireland. He cared not what the con- 
sequence of making such a deelaration might be to himself. If he were 
not to insignifieant he might find himself on the way to the ‘Tower*or 
to Newgate to-morrow morning; but he cared not. 

The motion having been seconded, 

The CHANCELLOR of the EXCHEQUER did not mean to ob- 
ject to the motion of the Hon. Member, but alter the speech of the 
Hon. Member, he felt it to be his duty to state at some length the con- 
duct of the Government. He regretted that the Hon. Member had 
brought the subject forward during the absence of his Right Hon. 
| Friend the Secretary for Ireland, and still more did he regret that he 
{ should have done so during the absence of the Hon. Member for Wa- 
| terford, (Mr, O'Connell). He had stated to the Ilon. Member in pri- 
vate that if he would make his motion without going into any remarks 





out any debate whatever, which otherwise could not be the case. 
The Hon. Member for Waterford, with peace and healing upon his 
lips and in profession, had been doing every thing in his power to 
create discontent and to excite rebellion. (Loud cheering.) 
was the fact, and any one reading the speeches of the Hon. Member 
for Waterford, must see at once, that although they professedly ineul- 
cated obedience to the laws, peace, and good will, they in reality 
were calculated to produce discontent, violence. and open rebellion. 
{ Great cheering from all parts of the House. ] 
tation, as it was called, got up by the Hon. Member for Waterford, 
was do effeet the repeal of the Union. 
repeal of the Union, was meant the separation of the two countries, 





were immediately overwhelmed by cheers of assent.) Such being 


| the case, could any one for a moment doubt that it was the duty of his | 


| Majesty's Government to do every thing in its power to stay, thwart, 
~ . be , . 

and destroy such a proceeding !—[ Hear, hear. }—The Hon. Member 

| had spoken of a compromise, and said that Ireland wanted a separate 

| legislature ; but it must be evident to every one, on a moment's re- 

| flection, that the two countries could not remain united with two le- 

gislatures, each being independent of the other. [Hear, hear.} And 





| that the Union must be repealed, 


upon the conduct of the Government, it might be acquiesced in with- | 


Such | 


The object of the agi- ' 
Such was the fact; and, bv a | 


[ Loud cheers, and cries of “ No, no,” from O’Gorman Mahon, which | 


| her assert that the time tor deliberation and negotiation w 
or foree had reeonrse 
Ile had very recently been in Ireland re dale : 
Protestant, with several of his relations in the Church, he ade 
| been afraid to meet thirty thousand of his Catholic fet); ‘ le Dad not 
| nor had he been afraid to state to his constituents that a toe n. 
the present circumstances, opposed toa repeal of the Act A unde 
|{Ifear.] He considered that the repeal of the Union would 2 Us 
j injury to freland. {t wouldehat up the English market it to a. 
| ralyze manufactures, and overthrow all those plans for i; tt 
which had lately been entertained. He had stated this. = emer 
stituents, and he had advised them to wait with patience 
what wis the consequence of the measures now pre 
was the result 7?—A unanimous vote of confidence. He lamen 
proceedings which took place in Ireland. He was eonvine a edt 
existed in [reland no disposition to resort to civil war { r the - 
the Union. This was the general feeling in the South of [rel 

Sir R. PEEL regretted that this discussion was enters 
the absence of the Secretary for Ireland ; but asit had been i; trod 
it was the bounden duty of every man who wished for the eontinnss 
of the Legislative Union of the two countries to deliver hue ore 
It was a domestic question of paramount importance, and he 
feel ashamed if upon such oceasion he did not east aside 
tion of party ov political difference. It was his determinatiy nto 
| every support to the King’s Government in their endeavours th sig 

tain the Union inviolate. He should not look ausiously for 
| slip Ministers might have made in the application of the lay if the: 
| did make any, when be considered the ariifices, the ¢ vasions, and i 
representations by which it was sought to evade the law. (Ci... 
Even at the expense of the alternative alluded to by the Member f 
Clare, however dreadful, they should not hesitate to maintain th 
Union of both countries. If the present demand for repeal were cc 
curred in why might not the same come from Scotland? | te ™ 
be maintained it was far better to have recourse to every legal mea: 
which existed on the statute book than to have recourse to the P 
alternative. If there was any law on the statute book by Which thy 
|evil could be prevented, they would be most blameable who y 
jagain deiuge the scaffold and the fields of Ireland with blood TI 
policy of the line pursued by the Irish Government in arresting M 
O'Connell might be doubtful, if the Member for Waterford had Ps 
before given suflicient intimation of what his object was. When 
force was thus assembled, it might easily have been employed to seve 
ithe nion, and the Government therefore had no other resource thay 
| to prevent its assembling. Let it not be supposed that by a dissolution 
| Jretand could be brought back to the same relative position in whic 
| it was between 1782 and 1800. Animosities would arise not only }y 
| tween England and Ireland, but between those professing different ry 
| ligious opinions in Ireland, which contd not be contemplated withou 
| the deepest apprehensions.—[‘‘No,” from O’Gorman Mahon.J—The« 
| matters were not concealed in the bosom of time, and it beboved hi; 
|and the Hon. Gentleman net to speak on such matters with too muc 
; confidence. ‘The danger was the greater if these secret societies ex 
Listed to which the Member for Clare adverted.—[{O’ Gorman Maho: 
| T deny it.” J—It was notthe repeal of the Union that gave rise to th: 
| present agitation so much as the recent events in Paris and Belgiuw 
| Ife trusted to the good sense of the Roman Catholics of all classes. { 
| the good sense of Protestants both in England and Ireland, to discon 
| tenance every attempt to sever en union on which the happiness of hot 
talepended. England could never suffer itto be repealed if she desire: 
| {g maintaia her place among the nations ; after perhaps 20 years of cor 
test and bloodshed, Ireland would find herself reduced to a mor 
wilderness. He should listen with favour to any measure of concili 
tion, but let justice be done to all without sacrificing the interest « 
jany party. Ife felt convinced the abuse of liberty in Ireland was fi 
| greater than the abuse of power, and for that reason he should rang: 
himself on the side of the Executive Government in meintaining thy 
tranquillity of the country; and if the legal means at present in thei 
power were not sufficient for the purpose, he should be ready to sy 
port the Government in any further measures they might deem neces 
sary. [Cheers.} 

Mr. HUME wished to have the Union supported. He denied the 
| the present discontents arose only from the example of France an: 
| Belgium. Were the people of Ireland to be forged to pay tithes, to br 
prevented from meeting to discuss the matters most affecting them 
When he heard the question fully discussed, if the repeal of the Union 
appeared to him advisable he should support it. 

Lord PALMERSTON commended the sentiments uttered by tb 
Right Hon. Baronet, (Sir R. Peel) and said that nothing else cou 
| have been expected by all who knew his private and public character 
His Noble Friend at the Head of the Administration would have bee: 
unworthy of bis place if he did not act as he had done. Were th 
Government to be made the dupes of the shallow artifices of thos 
who agitated the question? If they permitted it they would merit th: 
, most severe condemnation. He did not believe that a repeal of th 
Union was desired by persons of understanding, or property, oF Co! 
| sideration. United, both countries might be happy and power'u 
| once severed, they must both be weak. If it could not be maintainec 
| without a deluge of blood, on their heads be the guilt who agitated th 

question. 
| Mr. WYSE, in a speech which was loudly cheered, condemned th 
| proceedings of those who now agitated the question. There was eres 
| difference of opinion on the subject in Ireland ; and he regretted the 
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‘ . " : r from 
; ‘acts, had declared him to be out of order.—[ Cry of “ Chair chair.” when a separate legislature was spoken of—when the Hon. Member one ~ 2 gy — ia = — pas are pro 
The SPEAKER—The Hon. Member, io the last senteaces he ut- | said Ireland required a Home Pariiament, did he mean that it required te a ee ee ee ee 
1) : ee as disorderly on iwo grounds. In the first lace he w as al- | the Parliament of 1797 should be revived? Was it meant that it was Sir €. WETHERELL, defended the law under which the Go- 
i; uding to a subject not before the House; and secondly, he was pre- | desirable that Ireland should be afflicted, and injured, and distressed | . f bh in which it we 
th : lerring charges Against the professional conduct of an’Hon. Member | by such a House of Parliament as that which existed immediately vores © Ireland seted. He Gouge yh er yard th head of th 
ei O'GORMAN MAHON—Well, then I have done with the Mem- | prior tothe Union? [Great cheering.] Of all the evils which be carried into execution by the illustrious individual ot Se Soble 
: ; , ’ : " : . g-] - e evils which be | Government there, just in spirit, and bighly creditable tothe Not 
i} ber for Boroughbridge. We shall meet again. [{ Order, order. ] could conceive failing upon Ireland, he could conceive none worse | M is himself m2 ft f th nw did not anticipate from 
‘it The SPEAKER—If the Honourable Member does not feel, Lhope | than the revival or restoration of such a Parliament { Hear, hear. | = eo wens - 7 1 sa - y rte ncaa a8 “i the good elec 
\ i the House will fee! what is due to its own dignity. I claim nothing tor | The Honourable Member had asked what were the intentions of his | pen oe of conciliation Pe the not — ain deceived inh 
rayself personally, but I claim respect for the dignity of the House and | Majesty's Government with respect to Ireland? He would answer | expected from it. He regrettec that he hac not = neat evil Wt 
\ the Chair. I tell the Honourable Member again he was out of order | that question His Majesty's Government would do every thing in | anne ones “ - -_ aie A pe - long = he r that the ema! 
; oo both oceasions, and I must impress upon the Hon. Member thet | their power to ameliorate and to improve the state of Ireland; and | ne sopagenen, otter Sanne wes yn cape at ak one iug the Uniot 
| this House has never been in the habit of submiting to the manner in | several notices had already been given of measures to be brought for. | cipation of the ¢ atholies was the only means 0 yn F that te 
: which he is now addressing them, without the Speaker giving notice | ward having that end in view if, however, a grievance existed. his | was rather outraordionry. He could not The pore 4 n of 
to the Hon Mem er out of order, to retrace his st ps. ff he perse- | Majesty's Government would labour to remove it. His Majesty's such contradictory questions could be true. : . 7. enesiiot 
; eres. the Speaker will take the course which belongs to him The Government purposed to aim at an improvement in the candiiin \ "ey eal of the Union w As not one between parties, ooh e be 0 G 
: Ifon. Member will he called by name, and brought before the House. | [reland by giving employment to the poor—[Cheers]—by facitit, shad fecting the w hole — Phe question oe wae ' ' an this 
He will then be obliged to answer for his misconduct nd encouraging commerce, by giving secnrity to industry and 1 ' | Werament at all to take any steps to —— Trelane he h a of t » ( 
OGORMAM MAHON, after the denunciation hb had heard, did perty y the upholding of de letien, coud tat the 1 temenes of the tion he was ready - say that the Nable Ler at ah - shad 
; not know whether he ought not to consider himself a person arraigne d | Legislative Act of Union {Loud cheers. } ‘Bach were the int aa vernment receemed one of the pledges he gas e, se valet 
i ut the bar of that House. He admitted that he might have been | of his Majesty's Government. and he felt confident that he estimated tain the just authority of the King’s prerogative. son id 
‘| wong in the Boroughbridge case—but the Member for Limerick bad | correctly the tes ings of Englishmen when he said that thie « aaa the pledge he ¢ ve that he would maintain the just a ove 
n vot treated him fairly. He still believed he had not been guiity of a | was firmly resolved to maintain the Union with Ireland ( cans the laws > hile the se nest to Se te taal The 
4 reach of ordes ’ cheerts Thare se ye contidn of bas ; his vote and co-operation should not be wantin " p 
: Having taken his seat, waiting for some fu r intimation from the | than he di . * X on - : : ae Pye A ry b 7 ve ‘ 7 " seit tion was intended only to hang a speec h upon. and a of t 
Chair, the SPEAKER called upon him. int 1] manner, for his | afflicting and the most terrible Be esteaned the dearest thes nd that it gave occasion to the expression of the unanimous op#! 
notho } 1 ¥ - mse “") he sub 
' poets ju é' Wits strongest and its most holds, B hi "s FB RDETI contended that benest kad resulted from the Caibel 
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ae ' ; va y 4 | 22d,—and that M Bre H hen id a vi it to Paris, and di d 
, ’ 0 itate Ireland as he had | at present it was competent tor his Majcsty to fill up every vacancy that occurre ' : CM. sson had paid a visit to Paris, and disscused the 

—— g, aod aod y“y yo ted be oop hr ae cinenat -~ Cathelics to equal | ia the Engssh list, but this was not the case with = Scotch or Lrish A subject with his Government pa the 26th 

: tre agite! . - - did not know | ver number uf vacancies occurred in the two lists, the crown was fim o ‘ , i - 
he must on because he am pany ne ion i _ pe yin bg eh although he | Certiin sum. The Noble Lord placed on the Civil Listthe senior pensioners, who c 4 . : Brussels— National ¢ ongress—-F eb, 4 
| adop: “ spoald have bp Bs Bp mens pew gee | in hand. It was to be remembered | Were likely to die svon, and the crown would be authorised to fill up every Vacan The ontinuation of the discussion on the election of a Sovereign 
reland Si agint teat Panic y eet Catholie and that the whole body of the Protestants, and | CY that eccurted ; whereas he transferred the younger pensioners to the consulie being the Order of the Day. 

= >» s . al . pe . - » > vas ; . 2 

thin ws Werespeciable and iadueatial yortion of the Roman Catholics, would be found | AC) fui. | Tie ave.age amount Of tie acacia craetctout £ a0) 2 year, | q, M- Devaus—Am important letter has heen cireulated among th 
' - 7 “ . ‘. ;e s ‘ . > . . as - fi : 

eh oe poet of trral ready to —— get Ne ty mmr aye ty sn bay Phe ain untof pensions granted previous to 1784 was £9,000; that previous to | Me mbe rs of this assemby, which U desire may be communicated t 
dies “noes of Englam bp ead the oalves of the empire, if it were invaded. — | 1509 was £42,000. it was not likely Unat many of the pensioners of that date | the Congress. 

quulivl 0 i ’ ; ’ 





7 y be * Mi . 
pe coms ) He was sure that what the Marquis Anglesey bad done, bad been would ‘ive jung. and when the 74 seniors were seletied, a great Sumas vase. M. Lebeau—Not only should this letter be read, bat I call for th: 
J cheers ; ‘ : Marquis, who | C!¢S must shortly oecur, so that the crown would have more patronage | printing of it I am astonished a 
ve with the best lateations. He had full confidence io that noble ot h to di- | Ould wader the former system. ‘To this he did not object. ashe thought it | PEBling of It, am astonished at all these round-about communicy 
, : i : ° j e x . . - i ‘ Ley » > » . . H 
‘ a a sound Fae egw | wo oe ten a peo. reek Prteree x aah ne “essary to support the dignity af the crown; but those who were not enamoured | tions. Several Members expressed a wish that the letters should bx 
HO suc a pis conduct. Lhd ea iee et halen adit cnumsotions tank zeal, and the Irish | th the power of the crown, would fiad them-elves inuch disappginted tn the read. 
le Meg ‘ achev—for on porte te te ew nod. beae)-—-or oles they would kuow | Proposed plan. Btw J Were to maintain —y cr -_ the —- ap tees M. D’Arschot—I have not the letter 
» pave S80 ‘ - , ar negoc.ation with foreign states, it was hot fc that all the expeudure relwing t« > ld - 
ver, On : aast Member whes senrifoce Re bed sate Sur the ap eas sory oe tanto Regociatious should be Jaid before Parliament. Uf so, it woul be ajso neces M. Van de W ey er—I have it, andif the Assembly de sires—(On al 
: 2 : n the . all ai “y sae! . 
[Hear m5, who buta short — ae a ao SS — aden Sury to stete the noture of the negociations, and the mod- in whieh the expenses all sides “ Yes, yes ). 
hougt revit of what be friendshiy th t fr ea leagth — ist dows rat have been pe- | Occurred. As the crown had the nomination of our ambassadors, t shouldatso | ‘The Assembly decided that the letter should be read ' 
Or He ambition, puta tries - nip, he rom te ng - ints macy mus aa = have the arrangement re-pecting the salaries which should be pad to them, and | M. Van de Wever- Allow » to answer te am ; F th 
“ ; jy dear to him; he had cscriGced che friendship of the lato King, with whem | 11. 4 should be included in the Civil List. A great constitaticnal principle should : At — r to a preceding speak« . 
unject ; ‘ad been hound 10 ties of early eee ens Seatate Tee =e > not be superseded with ut stronger grounds than those now advanced. ‘The No | of that there Is nothing secret or round-abeut in the communication 
mnGer 5 ire who Was a peer ng 4 ~ a = qo beer we ne “ ) ow ble Le:d bid informed the House that bis Majesty had taken upon himsef the | this letter; it has been shown to many Honourable Members. ex 
Union je of the on“ wane tan AP Bethe ree ae cag at 109 two | C2pense of the outfit of the Queen. There could be no one who had hid the ad 
ae mee sxiety to preserve a t f 


wressly that the reading of it might be called for. As the letter wa 
. - and hostilit vantage of comm nicating with bis Majesty upon such subjects but must have an- | sither an official doc ume tt Prot lw Id t : 
series, and yet he did nothing but threaten them with sepereins one “ge ticipated his Majesty’s reply. [Hear, hear.) [t was strictly in accordance with | Belther? rf nt,nora Protocol,we could not communicat: 
ar. hear.) His —e pe — Sa but . +. ane  t ete that course of conduct which his Majesty bad invariably pursued since he had | it officially to the Congress 
heers and augn erj-—t ae NHAC lhe rowers on e james, 





We have consulted the French Comm 
emer — been cal ed to the throne, and wos calculated to increase. if possible, and to con” | sioner, who, after mach hesitation, has at length consented to its Sein 
his e¢ F wey while they rowed another. It was possible, that, like them, he might get firm the affectionate regard which the people entertained towards bis person and | eommunieated It is as follows :-- a ; 
dt ; eessfully to his sourrey send; but 1 was much to be feared that in this respect | his throne. {Hear, hear.] Certainly i. he had been the minister, and an outfit : ace : 
110 ss t Eee aris hecweenl them could not be maiutained—|cheers). Like the Earl for her Majesty had been deemed necessary, he should have had no hesitation in “Paris, Fe. 1 
Wh F Dorset, in the time of hartes II, he might be “ the best tempered man, oat oes. submitting a proposition on that subject to that House. His © ajesty bad taken the | “Sir: If, as Thope, your have not yet communicated to the Belgian 
nied t & ‘iy like that Noble Earl, had “the worst tempered muse ,” for white he ay ess | charge upon him sel:, and most sincere y did he hope that It would mot prove so | Government the Protocol of the 20th January, you will oppose it 
ed the ; saace, he made the strougest demonstration of hosulity—[hear, hear.) it W4s | onerous or burihens me as to diminish the splendour of the crawn, or to necessi- | “an ication, becuase the Kies’s ¢ ' 
nets ae ameutably trae, that Ireland now suffered under many evils; but what was | ite pis Majesty \o adopt a style of living which would not be less adverse to the | COMMMUNICALION, Decause the King’s Gov ernme nt as not assented i 
re pe al i * tause of them? ‘Phere was one authority on that subject to which the henour- | wishes of his people than opposed to his present system. Hear, hear.) _ | it. Ip the question of the debts,as well as of the limits of the Belgian and 
anc , ble Member pine Se che = a oa tn gene The CHANCELLOR of the EX’ HEQUER did not mean to yp yh po ‘ _ Dutch territory, we have always understood that the eoncurrence and 
eae t evils of Sretand to the unsettled state of the people, © | of auditor of the Civil List belished ; but as the duties of it had been dis- |. 1 , ™ : : 
n tributed the presen ; : o or pe Civil List was a ¥ : consent of both States were nece / : re “ 
“ta lad agitation—|hear, hear.| It wasa vulgar prejudice to suppose that English- | charged by a deputy, the principal was superseded, and the deputy now performed { > ¢ necessary. The Congress at London is a 
rodues ‘were not interested in that subject, because, forsooth, Ireland had once been a 


the duties fora less salary. On the other point [ fully agree with the Right Hon, , Mediation, and it is the intention of the King’s Government that i 
Atinnanc, rate Kingdom. He had no objection to the discussion of this question; but he 
pa 


, h ‘eet Gentleman , it wou'd be inconvenient and inexpedient that th: ems of re ic | should never lose that character. Ac cept, &e 
pining ot call that discussion, which was the mere stringing together declamatory | expendiiure should be annually brought before a commitiee of supply ; and I pro “HORACE SEBASTIAN 
ie J 0 ee phrase s—\heor, hear.) Yet that was the discussion given by Mr. O'Con pose, therefore, that the amount shou.d be paid out of the consolidated fund. It R ASTIANI 


i, who now abused the Marquis of Anglesey, though, not long ago, when the tram- 
- is were not taken off him, he had been the fawniug encomiast of the noble Mar 


‘Oncid 
onsider 


ad rere 
will then be under the coute ul of Parhament, but the particulars will not come | To M. Bresson 
before it every yeur. 

















M. Lebeau desired that the document might be printed, that its ex 
Nt givs .—{ehecrs.| He hegeed to remind the hon. Member that Catholic Ewancipation Mr. GOULBURN—Then, as it appears to me, the difference will be no more | istence or contents mightnot be denied in case of any change in th 
$10 mair ‘ad been granted on the ground chat the Union of the two countries made the mea- | than this: to pay in two sume, and out of uwo funds, which has hitherto been | French Cabinet.” : 
any | ' ve safe aud practicable—(hear, bear|—and he was sure, that if the Irish were ask- | paid in one sum, and out of one fund. | prt P ‘ . 
Any littl ure hether they would have the Union with Emancipation or the repeo! of the Sir H. PARNELL. did notsee why the diplomatic expenses should not be brought | The result of this mana@uvriug was the election of the Duke de Ne 
Ww, it the ” 4 without it, he Was sure they would answer, una voce, “ Give us Emancipation | every year before the House, as well as the army and navy expenditure. He did mours. On these facts being knownin London, great excitement ensued 
. and m ai the Union.” [O'Gorman Mahon; No!] The Irish Agitators rendered the dis- | feel much disappointed in understanding that no reduction was to take place in the | the press, particularly the Co» andthe Ti :o who had vi ] 
[Cheer ~ — of this question impossible, at least at the present moment; or, if not abso | Civil List. He did not see why the salaries of the household officers should not | UE Press, f y the Courter and the Funes, Wo had previously 
her oe impossible, at least only possible in that house. There let them introduce the | be reduced. ‘There was ny reason why the Lord Chamberlain, the Lord Steward, | given their warmest support to the revolution of July, charged the 
Pmbber fc 7 tion—{ cheers] If it would really benefit Ireland, Englishmen had a true wte- | or the Master of the Horse, should be paid such high salaries. (Hear.) He re- | government of Louis Philippe with du jlicity and declared that howe 
Intain thy oy 4 carrying it. They had, indeed, » stronger interest than Irish gentlemen, fur | gretved that ministers did not avail themselves of this opportunity of retrenching, | ver much England valued peace—that however strong her sympathies 
Were cor —. were not sv heavily taxed; and the system of subletting, which saved them | aud that they did not exhibit a disposition f carrying into effect that strict and phe bt be for F ste to wh A mie ' . b A . 
If it wu _ the evils under which Englishmen vow laboured, were really the cause of the | severe economy which the country required. (Hear.) so ? j mig t be for France tn her present regenerated state, she woule never 
gal meat vils of Ireland—Lhear.] THE CIVIL LIST Mr. HUME and several other members expressed similar disappro- | pes oe = sword rather + oop A - ore 7 comenaten 
agp : IST. bation. of Belgium to France, a measure that would lay Holland and Germa 
whi h CELLOR of the EXCHEQUER uagaane th rape —_—- | uy at the mercy of the 350,000 men which Soult boasts of havin 
Nich the HANCELLOR ofthe EXCHE , ig on the table certain payy - : ’ f 7" * - . * 
ho woul Jie to the Civil List, took that opportunity of stating the arrrangements TWO DAYS LATER FROM EUROPE. \\e ady = the fie 0 Bee a eee the rae of - London pres 
) vhich the present Government proposed to submit to a committee on that head. itis ‘ » Marv-C: ine, Capt. Holt, arrived at Charles- | W'eo there ts reasc velieve only seconded equally energeric re 
. rt The former adtninis ration divided the Civil List injo ten classes. ‘This mode be The —— ee a ‘ rs 2 dtl ua the 14th | monstrances from the Britiih Cabinet, bas produced its effect, for we 
esting M sould think was attended with too inuch inconvenience , the present adminis | ton on the 26th ult., from Liverpool, having sailed thence on the | now 1 by the arrival at Charleston, that the King of the Fre 
1 / oye io , ees , now learn by the ar: ston, that t ing of the Frencl 
d had ni vation had, therefore; divided it into five classes. The Ist consisted of the allow of February, | has not only adhered to his original promise, and refused to a tth 
When ace to his Majesty and the Privy Purse ‘the 8, tee) salaries of the officers of the BELGIUM a A on / fo hi bent f : I hi » Oe ‘ * th Pres -< 
" | f the expences of the hourehold; the 4th, of charities an -_ do ll bs . ro ‘ i ‘ . | Delgo sceptre tor bis son, but has’ given his sanction to the Protoco 
d to seve 7 mes aes and the th, o! pensions 1 all the other ions of expeadituee In politics, the principal item of intelligence is the determination of | of the ane Jan. This storm bevile passed over without mischief, the 
ource thar . of Parliomen’. [Hear.] tt wos fit that his Majest he F “h Gove » flicially ( ed,to reject the nomination | . : : ° s 
: vere lo be under tue control ¢ i } 4 jesty | the French Government, officia y announced, to reje enom abante nay now quietly proceed to a new eleetic y re 
issolutior should, during his re.gn, be independent of both Hoases of Parliament, and not of the Duke of Nemours, as King of Belgium. he commercial ac- | Brab ate rs may i Yi t 'o € 2, and Earl Grey 
a tn whi cubject to have his expenditure inquired into. In the allowance for the Ist class. DUES, OS 5 g" q soo" with retreachment and reform. We must not however omit to 
Pree “ was not prop.sed to inake any alteration from that which the late Ministry had | Counts announce the imposition of an additional duty of 1d per pound | mention that France is preparing at all points, and that her armies ar: 
t only be tended to make, Which was £110,000. The allowance which the late govern | on cotton. | increasing and drilling daily and even by night ! 
ferent r mest had made for the 94 cess ayit = code oe th — . made | The London Courier, of the 12th February, publishes ina second | ® , ." : : 
< a a _— open 4 of hb eabesy of pe poe Png nm cr | edition an important communication from its Brussels correspondent, | The indictment against Mr. O'€ onnell contains thirty-one counts 
y= Thee Works would ve placed under the superintendence of Parliament, and the office of | dated Wednesday night, which states that a proctocol from the Con- | the fourteen first, are for distinct violations of the several Proclama 
hoved hit Auditor of the Civii List, which might be termed a sinecure, to which a salary of | gress of London, dated the 7th ult. had been communicated to the Pro- | tions therein stated ; the counts to the 29th, inclusive, contain charge 
a Soe anne £2,400 was uae. weeny fy yey yf pertand <ituninanad visional Government that evening; and that it not only declared that | of different conspiracies to violate the Proclamations, to publish ani 
s Mehe haage effected in these and other offices. ‘The allowance fur the 3d class wa« | the French Government is resolved to reject the offer of the crown of | circulate seditious libels, to excite disaffection, and to assemble unlaw 
an Mahor fecwerly £210,500. This he proposed to reduce to £61,000 by tranaferring part ot | Belgium for the Duke of Nemours, but that it adheres to the proctocol | fully—and the 3h and 3ist are for unlawfully oe for the pur 
rise to th i¢ payiyents to another department. It certainly did appear extraordinary to him | of the 20th January, and consequently disavows the letter of Count Se- | pose of exciting discontent and disaffection against the laws and go 
1 Belziuw and many others, that while the cupenees n thse necessaries of lite wee dient bastiani | vornmont. Mr. Redmond, one of the defendants, has pleaded not 
“ nis ¢ Majesty’ musehold should not alec essened, but, on ‘ : a ‘ : 
classes, t eae lavestigaiion, he felt convinced that no diminution could take place in thar} It further states, that, in the event of the Duke of Leuchtenberg be- | guilty to the whole; Mr. Steele has pleaded to all the counts in whie!: 
0 discon depastinent, without altering the style of his Mijesty’s living. [Hear, hear, from | ing again proposed and elected, be will not be recognised by any oue | mention is made of the proclamations, that there are not, and neve: 
ess of bot "he Onpeneeed It shouid — be parse = ons Sasi capneees hed pe Pe, five powers. The same correspondent, in a letter dated Thurs- | were such proclamations, and not guilty to the remainder; whils' 
hs desire vinge Queen. “The ahowanes f ir the 4th class he proposed to be £23,200. The | day evening, states, that M. Bresson, the Preneh Minist bad declined Messrs. O'Connell, Lawless, Tn “c aw on vay two de neh 
ars of cor ihcass related to pensions, which, including Ireland and Scotland, amounted wo | to sign the note sent to the Provisional Government with the above rett, have dem to’ the 14 counts and atso to 30th and 
fo a mor £159,172. He admitted that a liberal a:lowance should be made to the Sovereign, proctocol, and that the diplomatic commission had refused to lay the | 31st, pleading not guilty to the rest. It is difficult to imagine how Mr 
or a etc dat chs Hageay ficaah tee ie | document before Congress, having returned it to Lord Ponsonby” | O'Connell eould thus place his cause beyond the decision of jury's 
+ pate “ought tifat the present allowance for that purpose was too much. [Hear.) The | ‘The prompt rejection of the honour of reigning over Belgium, ten- demurrer only allowed him to argue against the legality of the charges 
nd was fi ue Government intended to reduce the pensions and allowances to £144,200. | dered by its Congress to the son of the French King, shows the clear | and that admitted by the bench, the facts are held to be admitted hy 
ould rang This, ton, he thought too much. Le prop . i to amalgamate the pensions for Ire- | understanding that exists between the five powers, as to the affairs of | the party demurring, when judgment and punishment would follow 
taining thy toy | = Feeee chaste} Thee to —_ ee ll ae pte me ae that country. The question is now stripped of much of its complica- | without the intervention of a jury, or any trial of the individual ac 
ent in the: cum, though it would continue for a time to be £84,173. Three modes occurred | tion. ‘The Belzic Congress will have to provide a king, very proba- |cused. Mr. O'Connell must have soon discovered his error, as bi: 
ady to su) iohim whereby this reduction might be effected. ‘The first was not to grant any bly, from the petty princes of Germany. The ojections against the counsel have moved for and obtained leave to withdraw the demurrer: 
Pe neces —— hn nak tastes Seman eels netey aan haee va, | Archduke Charles would appear to be as valid and strong as against | and substitute a plea of not guilty instead; the Court of King’s Benci) 
ied t] p a to grant any pension at all, The second was, that in granting pensions, | the Duke de Nemours, or any other individual connected with either have clogged their indulgence with the condition that the defendant» 
denied the caly smail sums should be granted. so that they might be gradually reduced. The | of the leading powers. | shall appear personally in court upon the 17th of March, that they shal! 
France a node which he proposed was po apne ne ~ 2 ~ cperrapre pee he Lite , Feb. 14.—Yesterday we had the Chancellor of the Exche- not move in arrest of judgment or for a new trial ; and thus Mr. O'Con 
beso Th Soca" thetaeees chien deol ecat te rmmaitaet This acide | quers Budget, ond find the ways and means to make good deductions | nell and his frends are in w far worse situation than ordinary defend 
ing them v advantage to his Majesty ; but he was satisfied that the House would not object | in other taxes, 1d per Ib. on all cotton, in addition to the present 6 per | ants, thanks to their ill-judged plan, of demurring to the legality of the 
f the Union wit, on the grounds that they would not take away any ofthe pensions which had | cent. This part is obscurely stated, but as there is a 1d per lb, draw- | indictment, although they have gained the trifling advantage of post 
een granted heverafore. oe atamaed Gas ny | mpm tena rae back on Cotton Manufactured goods exported, no dou! t additional poning their sentence, if they are found guilty, to the next term. 
ved by - veuty, hathought that a large majority of them were objects of charity. ie ad. | Id is meant. Government have announced their intention of laying By the arrival at Charleston, we learn that the Budget bas been 
else cor ited that the legal right of these pensioners bad expiied by the demise of the | on au additional duty of Id per lb. on all Cotton imported, which has | brought forward in the House of Commons, and that it announce: 
e characte crown; but they had an equitable right. because these pensions were always 





, ; a |} caused an universal excitement in our market, and an advance of 1-2d | the intention of Ministers to im 
thane cn, gunmen it ey aural continu ding ae The rut | toed por Ib is talked, though nothing as yet has been done to establish | eotton imported and that x drawback iso be allowed on the export 
ities duction but there would be a great deal in substance, as £ 120.000 a year would prices. — : a . a. ee =e ow 4 oe eee of the 
Id merit th: terlags amounn tn the Cie’ Last, ant though this could ust be osantdeend © cavin ‘ “xchange at New York on London 60 days 7 per cent, udget has not yet reached us, we cannot speak definitely on this 





pore a daty of Id per ib. on all raw 











1 of th yet it weuld be giving the House power, over so much of the expenditure. He — - _ = | sabject. The idea, however, gone abroad, that it is a mea 
pea vet ld be : .« . - } 4 ° ‘a » Uni . . 

. or cor would mention another point, theugh it was not immediately connected with the sure of retaliation against the tariff of the United States, is very im 
i werfu Civil List. In the reign of George the Third, £54,000 year had beew granted to 42 probable. ‘The object is, without doubt, to improve the revenue, and 
power’ Support the establishment of Qneen Chailotte, the same sum had Leen allowed to ee , —— —— - a7 7” ee vot to foster the home growth of an article of which there is none 
‘maintained the Princess Charlotte, and nearly as much jto her husband. He had reason to NEW YORK, SATURDAY, APRIL 2, 1831. 8 om 

agitated th believe that a proposition to a sumilar effc ct, with respect to the present Queen, had ———= = ; = 


. tt Ad. __--—« | As in the case of Tobacco, the government imposes as much duty ay 

beeu entertained by the late government; and he bad also reason to believe that By the Sylvanus Jenkins at this port, and the British Barque Mary- the article will possibly bear without lessening the quantity consumed 
de 1th the Duke of Wellington was favvurable to its adoption. Ue certainly, as a minister 
demned thr 


. ‘ . _ The duty proposed then is not to exclude or to lessen the consumption 
f the crown, should have felt it his duty to have proposed such a plan, and he Catherine at Charleston, 8S. C., London papers have Leen received to of an srtiel +t pt 
re was cree *hould have done so in conformity with bis own epinion but his Majesty bad ren 














; ~~ © so vitally connected with the industry of the country but 
» g , . ‘ hon ‘ 
retted tha , dered such a proceeding unneeessary.—for, upon the subject being mentioned, in the 17th eee ¢ . ‘ ‘ 7 ity i ly to raise a revenue to meet the Prsenng Saigeseres of the state. 
Paber fron onsideration of the circumstances of {the country his Majesty had declined to ac After stating, as we do with satisfaction, that tranquillity is nearly re- The Bib for Parliamentary Reform is to be brought forward on the 
e re cept any such provision. [Loud cheers.) Other ministers might have had some = istricts Png ai e Conti next | ide 
wes be pro excuse for pruflignte or entecesenry expence,—they might have beon compelled to stored in the rural districts of England, the affairs of the Continent next | 1st of March, by a John ae We are glad to see the decide a 
adopt measures of which the, did not approve; but they (his Majesty’s ministers, | claim our attention. eee ar’ a — ) age s —— for repealiny 
d no sach excuse, fo he : ye a mas yho was nut only . a : e888 ; en the Union—150 members of the Dublin Bar have signed a declarn 
he Go ne no sach excuse, for they had the happiness to serve a master w ) Tha b ‘ P — oe ‘ henustty tow | ; ghe 
a Sha yA ——— ee ee ee consideration, rhe Belgic qne “e is * a ghar is in “sxe lin : ) mts the dion against ip prolect. We aro Gad, cleo, to eva Ge dignity of the 
at ee Oe ry > ») t | every atte ade to explain it. e have ever reposed confi : tnd : eco : 2 - 
head of th lief of his subjects, or the prosperity and happiness of his kingdoms. [ Hear, hear.) ‘ — attempt gine . 4 os ‘ f , House gustained, as in the inte resting debate we have given to-day 
'o the Nobile Was to the manifestation of such feelings that jis Maje-ty was indebted for his | in the good faith of Lonis Philippe, bat recent developements have cer. | The W hig —— have brought in the Civil List, which has given 
ym tt Sean als—which, he trusted and believed, would be as lasting and as sincere ss inly i i i i i f Minist The | general dissatisfaction. It does notin amount differ materially f 
‘om the of so 2 . - Og tainly impaired in some degree our estimation of his Ministers 1e | g t ; : ally from 
vate fr fect Was deserved. (Hear, hear.) He moved tlat the papers be referred to the ? I : ae 5 oe hw of the Duke of Wellington, with the exception of £50,000 whicl: 
good effec “ect committee on the Civil List. affairs of Belgium it is well known were onder the arbitration of the | ine b ly reli ‘hed as th f ’ 
~eived in b Mr. GOULBURN was glad to perceive the Nobie Lord approve of the course a > lied we ot Lend 58, Peltvrend eotinn ¢ | the King has generously relinquished as the out-fit of the Queen. 
ent civil which he had proposed respecting some part of the Civil List. In adopting a course | Ministers of the five allied powers at London—M. Tallyrand a gon 


~ f excluding from the Civil List several charges which he (Mr. G.) bad included 
at the em "it, his Lordship was departing from the uniform principle of government for 


} ~tg? am There is no decisive news from Poland, the Poles are torn by party 
| the behalf of France. While all the negotiations were confined to these | ) ) 
| 

+ the Unior any years. ‘This was the first time that the expenses of the comforts of his Ma | 
} 
} 


. : : : led. I et | fends and motual jealousies—a strong Russian party is apparent 
functionaries the most pe riec t understanding prevaied, —_ y it | Count Deibitsch, whois now marching into the coutry, has issued two 
would appear M. Bresson. the French Commissioner - Brussel + de ara | Proc lamations, one to the people and the other to the Polish Soldier 
ed his instructions from Paris, and the letters of M. Sebastiani have, in 


4 


elf that t¥ y Were divided from those of the civil government. On examination it would 
ton of { * found that there was astrong connection between the civil government and the 
eth ( 


a : . Duke of urging them to return to their duty, and promising pardon and forget 
sotiiet tuity -~ the wows , The — oe in _ Mr G. *) list . = ery trifling; consequence, become very one rated. His veto against — a © OF | fulness to ali who do so. Itis positively affirmed that the Emperor is 
ques “seed, no reduction could be made wiihout an infringem m the a) t J ue . o ich. bw the > » etreng é > fears | 11: 1 c : 
‘ he af row Whatever eae ons made against es lete aeaeeemans on ts 2 point, at Leuchten berg—which, < he ” preter ~ na mands ob od | willing to make some concessions, and that the King of Prussia 

to ; hat ilery ade z a z . 1 4 = t i, » Bia artists , 7 vnasts as “- > . . “ 
n this ist there was no growud of complaint, fer they had reduced the Civil Liet as | €Mtertained of the Bonapartists, 5! ne QOCSRES SFMT, SY GREED bby exerting himself to bring about an accommodation 
gy : as was consistent with the dignity of the crown, and of this the Noble Lord | to by the other Powers, partly toe slige and ensure Ge — wy of Hunt has taken his seat in Parliament, and made several speeche a 
10 mid he " yt approve o transterr! t i *hilin: ant art! -canse » the sare ' ‘ i j | i 
as tine peut testimony. He could not appr ve of the policy of transterring the | Louis Philippe—and partly becanse he had declared officially tO | ee conducts himself with moderation and therefore receives the at 
woe cae nditor of the Civil List to the treasury board. ‘The salary attached to | 16 Beto that he could not allow his son to become their ; ans : 
wee a Mt elles wan caty BGA0D. Bf the Ollie Geen ahetiched thncnah aceneenn. bo | = gians, that h ) ' ow +4 : peel tention of the House. The Orator broucht forward a motion on the 
re 5 ’ - roug! 3 -* . Fas . . mo it > . i op se , . . ‘ . 
aoe was sure that it was a mistaken notion. Ministers should be cautious lest they King if they elected him France it seems did not deem itself | 6) to address the King praying his Majesty to pardon and set at liberty 
nis ™ f ‘ ” ‘ , ml } > > »} y - je * 
eal weet ant & mesenrary to app y ~ res + relieve the cuharstremens | safe if a Bonaparte filled - throne of Be oe ee ye a all the rioters who have been convicted of the late outrages. After a 
( | : / high hereby be caused to his ijesty. was, to say the least of it, @ . ¢ p 7.71 > » ate scetire Wleide v7 a rench- | ; _ : ' 
oP ethe t Renusdous onpoltenees. She anahd net appecee of thee imcation Sf une Mabhe Luca |‘ qually averse to see the : 7 1 cepir o - teat the Car — long debate the motion was lost 269 io2! Mr. Hunt and Mr. Hume 
- totaal aed oe ¢ wes sunpose ‘ . s : - - 
slad | Withdraw from the Civil List the expenses attending the royal palaces, that — bese points be ing = WH, Nh Wes Supt ng , composing the minority. 
rion of Vascmstance might lead to discussions in that H. use on matters personal to his | would select some other individual; but it is ~—— that Frenc : In the House of Commons, Feb. 8, Sir Francis Burdett gave notiee 
‘ jesty. which it . rte avoid " 8 DO ri °TV ag ‘ tvately i rate ver san 1e > $8 7 a ‘ ‘ ‘ . 
| y: wt = wou'd be better to ay id, but ¢ it § point he would re ser {> | agents privately interrogate d every member of the Congress, with an that he should shortly make a motion with respect to military flogging 
teed  ® future vccasion. ‘This opinion was at Fariance with that of the No- | ntimation that if the Duke de Nemours were actually elected, the | . - ; 
Catholic 1% , ard, Who admitted that the majority of the pensions were for charity. Was | ‘0't™ Satie \s ont be fecenenebie, Wile Gis Gal od: We are obliged to defer until next week, advertisements and all 
+... en. when the state of the country increased the demand for charity and do. | OWjections of France would got e insaperal u uu op notices of a local character 
~ un. that the means of bestowing it shonid be diminished? This was a point | vately doing out of doors, the following scene was enacted witbin : 
te Which the prerugative of the crown was lowered too much. The effect of the 





poned alterations ints +4 0 It should be recollected the Prince Tallyrand had on behalf of France, Packet Shp Sully for Havre —Owing to the non arival of the ship 
ears to come ." quae saute of ts vend ounden des be: er sigued the Protocol of the 20th January, against which Sebastiani | France, this ship (the Sully, Captain Pell) will take her plece and sq! 
’ J s ua a2 10) I 7 ©’ aro J é e A ¢ 


Ms (orames plan, Dus Wr stesiction would come into opecation at a future period, | ROW protests—that it hadbeen presemted to the French Court on the jon the 10th April, 
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Ballad, sung by Mrs. Knight : 
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written by E. Fitz Ball, ney : 








NKS | OF THE BLUE MOZELLE. 
composed by C. H. Rodwell. 





April 2, 


New York, published by Dubois and Stodart, 167 Broadway. 
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On the banks ofthe blue 
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If the cares of life should shade thy brow 
Yes, yes, in our native bowr’'s, 











My Lute and heart might best accord 
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The total amount of Moe Rates throughout England and Wales, for'| and mutton are had tolera ‘bly dans from the Cape of Good ry ae 


the year 1826-27, inc luding Poor Relief, County Charges, Constables’ 
Charges, Militia, ‘and all other incidental expenses, Was £7,503,465 


A letter from the Swan Riverof the 20th of February last, has been 
in our possession some weeks, but the momentous ev ents ot our coun- 
try and of Europe, have precluded us from noticing it. We do so } 
now, not for the purpose a announcing the latest information, (for 
we have already noticed a communication, from the same writer, of 
May last) but for the purpose of giving some facts which are essential 
to prove, that though the Swan River Settlement is not the first place for 
emigration in the world, it is not by any means a bad one. The w ~ r 
honestly states the country ts not so g ood as he expected to find it; but 
that it is sufficiently so to make him rejoice that he has quitted England 
for ever as an emigrant to one of her colonies. On the shores of Gage’s 
Sound nothing is to be seen but a white sandy country, intermixed with 
rocks just high enough to make the walker stumble at each step; 
amid this sterility however the most beantiful plants and shrubs are nno- 
merously dispersed. Where so much sterile land abounded, good land 
of course was an obj and strange as it may ap pear, the whole ex- 
«ef epting what was apportioned to Mr. Peel, was awarded to government 

fieers and clerks sof the man of war, officers in the military 
1 etac hmeats, ca merchant ships, &c. The settlers, therefor 
would have been without a hy had not Mr. Peel forfeited his 
bv not having arrived on the Ist November, as it w 18 stipulated he should 
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On the whole all the settlers are satisfied, though every endeavour is | 

















To tell of happier hours ; 
Yes, there I'll soothe thy griefs to rest 
Each sigh of sorrow quell, 
In the starry light of a summer night, 
In the starry light of asummer night 
On the banks of the blue Moselle, ° 
In the starry light of a summer night 
Ou the banks of the blae Moselle. 
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NEW-YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS. 
Ships. | Masters Days of sailing from| Days atl 


ie ide by the wilful misrepresentations of visitors and speculators 0 New Yor ore. 7 
Van Dieman’s Land toe ate dissatisfaction. ' ~ |ota Line—Havre, E.L.Keen, Feb. 1, Junel, Oct. !| Mar. aenjel) 20,Nov.? 
| No. 2.Chas.Carroll (Clark, “s ‘ “40, * 1) Ap’} 1, Ang. i De 
; - oa 4 - | 1.Charlemagne, Robinson.) * 20, “* 20, “ 2) 10 " 
CARD.—A Female, from England, reduced in circumstances, who has estilo | Old Line—HenrilV..J.B. Pell, |March}, July 1, Nov. 1 om ” id 
| é upa large family, is desirous of obtaining a situation to transact the domestic 2. Erie. }.Funk, | “ 10, * 10, ** 10 May 1 Sept. 1 Jap. \ 
duties in a respectable family. From education, and general habits, she trusts she 1.Edw .Quesnel, Hawkins, « 20, «© 20, 20) 710 ” 10 
could prove herself worthy the notice of any Lady, who, in addition to the duties | OldLine—Francois Ist W.Skiddy Ap’). 1, Aug-1,Dee.1) "20 "2% 
ibove named. may require a person occasionally to converse with. The advertiser 2. France, R. Funk, “ 10, “ 10, ** 10 June! Oct M Fe. 
rather wishes for a situation a short distance from the City .—Letters addressed to 1. Sully, W.W.Pell) “ 20, «* 20, * Q0) ” 10 “1 cay 
M. P., Albion Office wil be duly attended {March 21 Old Line—De Rham, Depeyster, May 1, Sept.1, Jan. 1 20 a ; 
= : | 2.Edw.Bonaffe, Hathaway | * 10, ‘* 10, ** 10 July ty 1 Ney. Mar. 
N ADVANTAGEOUS OFFPR to Persons neat with the Culture and 1. Formosa, Orne, i « 99, ** 20, ** 20 0 


grant}: 


do. This grant was divided among the settlers who first presented them- | 
gelves. Valuable land had been discovered to the southward of the 
colonial districts, which was first marked out; but no harbour of any | 
consideration was on the coast in that direction, thoagh several avails 
Die landing places offered themselves. In the interim of the discovery 
of larger tracts of good jand, Govenor Stirling has allotted out small 
portions, that are most excellent, in lots of 10 to 100 acres each, to va-} 
rjous settlers for the purpose of nursery grounds for the propagation of 
heir seeds and g ard np woduce, and making e xperimenats in the pro 
duction of opium, cotten, and flax.- ~-Plenty of Kangaroos and wild 
cowtls are to be obtained, for the trouble of shooting “them: and beef 
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ot Hemp. A Gentlen 


Newcastie District, Upper Canada, on Lake Ont 


i practically acquainted with the hem; 
rio, has | ding beds .bedding, wine 


Passageinthe Cabin to orfrom Havre, one hundred nd forty dellere, ne 


.andstores of every description 63 Washit 








lately builtextensive hemp and flax mills—wishes to meet with an intelligent Oi rh ne.—Owners,C. Bolton Fox & Livingston Miles R. wn Larue ¢ 
responsible person, compete ad willing to either rent or Work on shares the iton str New York. Crassous & Boyd,Brokers. Agentsat fb Bos, corm 
nbowe neern to ADY extent with a sure rrady mency market. A substantial farm Palmer. "thes 1 and 2, First and Second lines.—Agents, mer ero espe). Pait 
house and office, with or v nd. will be secured to the tenant; and any re- }of Wall at i Pearl stree ts,New York.—Agentrat Havre 1. E ibe locked {m= 
cked ft 
spectable person preferring a lease of the property will have t! libe rty to connect | —2, Bonnaffe, Boisgerard & Co. All these packets take a mai! bag 
the hemp manufactory with any other profitable machinery The above machinery | the Post Office _ = 
a erected upon a living stream, with a fail of 12 feet, which 1 eased if ak cated q 
necessary to 20 feet: 40 acres of ex tried land, which has yielded on ron of | NEW. ‘YORK ANDLIVERPOOL PACKETS: ag [ro 
Seuap te every | Sered, are tn preparation fer a curing crap. Sivod & seed on Ships Masters . Daysof sailing from Days ef se i 
and = These prem re about two miles from the post-town aad har ref Co- | . Ne » York. Lit 7.0 ° 
' , * r j ° j * } et 
vure ere there is a good opening for: a rope-wa k and othe rt isipess. Applica No.1. New York, Rennet, Jan. » May 1, Sept I, Feb IG, Ju ts 
ion to be made to | Mar .26-3i} J. G. BETHUNE, Esq. Coburg, U.« . irdse “ 4 
j 4. York, Burdsel), , : “1a 5 ! Nev 
} 3. Manchester, Sketchly re 16, 16, Mar Q 
Bn hedepee —At the Private and Select Institute, Ne oe where al 2. Wm. Byrnes, Hackstaff, ** ee “ “ y ‘e 16 : 
I ecessar t ah ghly edi . d and a mae ry ly ar em " oo sepia, - agers . Feb. I 1 June 1, Oct. Ay) + “ O4 . 7 
ecu octpa: has bad the advantage of associating th in 100 anning, Allyo, ’ wy. 1, Re 
- 1 ‘ ‘ eri At 
t : i poe rica with the first classes of society, which he trusts qualifies him 3. Hibernia, Maxwell, a 16, J . a ‘en > & 
or of manners of his pupils. A Gremmar ad Dieti ary illus- 2.John Jay Holdrege, ‘* 24, “# ’ * « 36, * i 
trative s system of instructioz re in renvens, Oh » wher ‘ . ly 4 Gral M 1 July 1, Nov. i. 16, — 24 
f ' n a prog s, Which, when completed wil] be | 1. Canada, sraham, ar os & ‘og, * O - 
, , , : 
submitted foe public inspection— } 4. Napoleon (Smita, U8 oi ’ s },Jan 
1u wiet ’ > "9 aa “1 “16 May i, are a 
re ~ vi om novietLrectius istis, = | 3. Florida, Tinkbam, 16, - 2 a A a: 
; vdidus imperti,*i nou his atere mecam.”— 7] 2. Birmingham, Harris, ‘* 24, as ") os 16 « 16, “ 
Which may be thas rendered : If you have a system preferable to this, can lidls 1. Paciéi @rocker,> Aprill, Aug » Dec. 1, a yy o, “3 
ommunicate ii—i net, make use ef mine WM. MURRELL, ~ 4. Silas Richards, Holdrege, “ ©, © s: a June 1. Oct 1,Feb ' 
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